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THE GERMAN-CZECHOSLOVAK CRISIS 


WHATEVER the final outcome—and this may be known even 
before these words appear in print—it is unfortunately the fact that 
the situation in respect of the attempts to reach agreement on the 
‘aims of the Sudeten Germans has noticeably hardened within the 
past few days. That this is so must be attributed very largely to 
the increasing extent to which the German Government have 
intervened in the dispute. 

Beginning with the institution of a press campaign against 

the Prague Government, and the reporting in an exaggerated form 
of every small incident in Czechoslovakia in which Germans were 
allegedly the victims of insult or attack, the German Government 
have lately made no secret of the fact that they are giving full 
support to the Sudeten German leaders in all their most uncom- 
promising demands. 
_ What these demands involve is evident from a study of the so- 
called ‘‘ eight points ’’ outlined in Herr Henlein’s Carlsbad speech 
of April 23 and of the “‘ fourteen points ”’ contained in the Memor- 
indum of June 7 submitted by the Sudeten Party to the Czech 
Government.? As was pointed out in a short note on the Sudeten 
German claims in a previous issue,’ the granting of these concessions 
would mean the handing over by the Prague Government of all 
practical control over the Sudeten areas to the German inhabitants, 
who, moreover, would enjoy a sort of extraterritorial status (as 
members of the corporate body of the Sudeten German “ nation ’’) 
in the other parts of the country, the capital included. 

Further, as has lately been made evident in statements by 
responsible leaders of the Sudeten Party, the Sudeten Germans 
would insist on all non-Germans leaving the areas in which the local 
administration was in German hands. 

A glance back at the developments of the past few weeks would 
seem to show that while the Prague Government has by successive 
stages widened the scope and increased the importance of the con- 
cessions offered as the basis of negotiations for a settlement‘, the 
Germans have not moved an inch from the position they took up 
four or five months ago; in fact, if statements such as that of the 
Sudeten German Deputy, Herr Wollner, are to be taken as guidance, 
they now avow quite openly that the claims already made are only 
the ‘‘ points of departure for a settlement.” ‘‘ They are therefore,” 
said this speaker, “‘ not our final demands, but only the first demands 





(1) For a summary, see the Bulletin of May 7, 1938 (Vol. XV. No. 9), page ro. 
__ (2) These were published on July 19, and printed in the Bulletin of July 30 last 
Vol. XV, No. 15), page 4. 
3) Vide the Bulletin of July 30, 1938, ‘‘ Sudeten German Claims in Czecho- 
slovakia,” 
_ (4) On September 5 the Cabinet decided to make a fourth and final offer, the 
main points of which are printed below. 
(5) Vide the speech at Asch on September 4 (page 12, second paragraph). 
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of which we have given notice.” This was said at a meeting attended js | 
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Reich Government and the incitement—it is the only word—of thd@lkolem 
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Here the character of the problem is made plain. To th 
Czechs the Sudeten Germans are citizens of the Czechoslova 
Republic. To the Germans their membership of the German ra 


or nation overrides all other considerations. They maintain the As 
each race—they call it a “ nation ’’—must be considered an equajbermar 
partner in government, and they cannot conceive of the State 4 lleged 
distinct from the race or the nation. Therefore, as there are tW leasure 
races in Czechoslovakia, there should be two autonomous Stateg-of th 


loosely linked together under a central Government. One of thes 


(1) The ‘‘ third ” and “ fourth ’’ plans, drafted since, went much further 10 “Mh Septen 
direction of reorganizing the country on lines of cantons, or départements, som° We sugge 
which would be almost wholly German. 
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tis hardly necessary to remark, would be organized on National- 
ocialist lines, politically, socially, and economically. 

such a In this connection it may be recalled that in the course of his 
om th@™arlsbad speech nearly five months ago, Herr Henlein said: ‘‘ We 
~of th@ikolemnly and openly declare that our policy is inspired by the 
principles and ideas of National-Socialism. If Czech statesmen 
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ND 


“we wAEwwUrVe 111 neUpImgs tue VLCC aAUuuiurruces up to cries promises,” 
‘0 th@@inee one of the principal complaints against them heard in Germany 
slovaas that they have not been as good as their word in the carrying out 
n racg™#i reforms promised in the past. 
1 tha As to the attitude of France and Great Britain, there is, in the 
equaerman mind at any rate, a close connection between this and the 
ate “@@illeged dilatoriness of the Prague Government in putting into effect 
e twiMeasures calculated to improve the position—political and economic 
a of the Sudeten Germans. Prague, it is complained, makes no 
these 


tende: 











, 1) The Sudeten Party leaders were reported to have rejected the ‘' third "’ plan 
rin "September 2, in a long memorandum handed to Dr. Benes criticizing as inadequate 
ols “BP* Suggested scheme for départements. 
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of which we have given notice.” This was said at a meeting attended 
by Herr Henlein. 

Unfortunately it cannot be doubted that statements such as 
this would not be made were it not for direct support from the 
Reich Government and the incitement—it is the only word—of the 
German press. 

Publications of a semi-official character, such as the Diplomatisc}- 
politische Korrespondenz, as long ago as the beginning of Augus: 
were stating that the suggested Nationalities Statute must be 
rejected, without any hint that the draft or anything like it might 
be taken as a basis for negotiations. The more extreme paper 
such as the Angriff and the Essen National Zeitung print periodi 
accusations of acts of terrorism by Czechs in the Sudeten districts, 
calculated to give the impression in Germany that the “ rescue 
of their fellow Germans from “ the Czech fury ”’ is a matter of the 
most urgent necessity. 

Summaries of the recent statements of some of the leading 
German newspapers are printed at the end of this article. 


In the absence of detailed information of the so-called third 
plan of the Czechoslovak Government it is difficult to assess the 
extent to which the Sudeten Germans were justified in their refusal 
to discuss it. It is becoming increasingly evident, however 
that they are taking their instructions from Berlin. Actual; 


discussions were opened in Prague on August 17 on the basis of th 
three instruments prepared and submitted by the Government at 
the end of July,! and though the “ gap”’ between the two sides 
was then seen to be very wide, the Sudeten leaders, all five of whom 
were present, made it clear that the door was not closed to furthe: 
negotiations. On that occasion Herr Kundt made a statement 
which threw much light on the fundamental difference between the 
views of the two sides on the whole question of the future con- 
stitution of the country. ‘“‘ You regard the State as your State, 
he said, addressing the Political Committee of the Cabinet, “ and 
you do not want to concede the other nationalities anything but « 
subordinate position.” 

Here the character of the problem is made plain. To thi 
Czechs the Sudeten Germans are citizens of the Czechoslovak 
Republic. To the Germans their membership of the German rac 
or nation overrides all other considerations. They maintain that 
each race—they call it a ‘‘ nation ’’—must be considered an equal 
partner in government, and they cannot conceive of the State @ 
distinct from the race or the nation. Therefore, as there are two 
races in Czechoslovakia, there should be two autonomous States 
loosely linked together under a central Government. One of thes 





(1) The ‘‘ third ’’ and ‘‘ fourth ’’ plans, drafted since, went much further in t2 
direction of reorganizing the country on lines of cantons, or départements, some ‘ 
which would be almost wholly German. 
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it is hardly necessary to remark, would be organized on National- 
Socialist lines, politically, socially, and economically. 

In this connection it may be recalled that in the course of his 
Carlsbad speech nearly five months ago, Herr Henlein said: ‘‘ We 
solemnly and openly declare that our policy is inspired by the 
principles and ideas of National-Socialism. If Czech statesmen 
want to reach a permanent understanding with us Germans and 
with the German Reich they will have to fulfil our demand for a 
complete revision of Czech foreign policy, which up to to-day has 
led the State into the ranks of the enemies of the German people.” 

To resume, if on August 17 there still existed a prospect that 
negotiations might succeed, the most optimistic estimate of the 
position hardly justifies the belief that any conciliatory move is to 
be expected from the German leaders now. To state this, and to 
remember that Lord Runciman and his staff have been working day 

nd night to bridge the gap between them and the Government, and 
that the latter have within the past few days made two new offers 
ach going further in the direction of concessions to the German 
lemands!) is to make the full seriousness of the position plain. 
There is, unfortunately, plenty of evidence to support the view that 
nothing the Czech Government can offer—short, that is, of signing 
their own death-warrant—will be regarded as acceptable by the 
Germans. 

Everything may, therefore, depend on the attitude of the other 
Powers ; in particular, of France, Great Britain, and the U.S.S.R., 
or rather, in the decision arrived at by Herr Hitler after he has given 
due consideration to the implications of their attitude. This he has 
presumably been doing during his stay at Berchtesgaden, where he 
has been preparing his speeches for the Nuremberg Rally. 

The information before him may very possibly be of such a 
haracter as to lead him to argue that it is only as the result of 
continuous pressure from the Reich that the Prague Government 
has gone as far as it has in making concessions to the Sudeten 
Germans and taking practical steps to remove their grievances. 
From this the inference might well be that only further pressure 
wil be effective in keeping the Czech authorities up to their promises, 
‘ince one of the principal complaints against them heard in Germany 
is that they have not been as good as their word in the carrying out 
of reforms promised in the past. 

As to the attitude of France and Great Britain, there is, in the 
German mind at any rate, a close connection between this and the 
alleged dilatoriness of the Prague Government in putting into effect 
measures calculated to improve the position—political and economic 

of the Sudeten Germans. Prague, it is complained, makes no 





_(1) The Sudeten Party leaders were reported to have rejected the “ third "’ plan 
1 September 2, in a long memorandum handed to Dr. Benes criticizing as inadequate 
Suggested scheme for départements. 
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serious effort to right the wrongs of these 34 million people, because 
it believes it can rely on French and British assistance if the wors; 
should come about. Hence the irritation expressed in the German 
press—of which some examples are cited at the end of this article 
at the attitude taken up in France and Great Britain in support of 
Czechoslovakia. Both M. Daladier and M. Bonnet have recent; 
declared the intention of France to fulfil her obligations under the 
Pact with that country, the latter as lately as September 1. Sj: 
John Simon’s speech on August 27 was received with considerable 
dissatisfaction in the German press, as extracts printed below wil! 
show, though the Chancellor of the Exchequer had done no more 
than issue a reminder that the declaration made by Mr. Chamberlain 
on March 24 still held good, and represented with exactitude the 
policy and attitude of the British Government. 

The Russian attitude has not been made clear in any official 
declaration by the Soviet Government very recently, but it is 
generally understood that M. Litvinoff gave the German Ambassador, 
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at the end of August, a reply to his “ soundings’ which contained 1 
the statement that Russia would carry out the terms of her Pact . 

and go to the assistance of Czechoslovakia by all possible means _ 

in the event of France doing so under the provisions of the Franco “" ‘ 

Czechoslovak Treaty. He made a similar declaration on March 17. inaae 

Herr Hitler should, therefore, be under no illusion as to the A 

dangers attendant on any action of an aggressive character whichf "4 y 

the more extreme of his advisers may be inclined to favour.—H.L. ho die 

lovak 

At the moment of going to press there has been published It 

in Prague an official statement containing a résumé of the fourth A 

plan, worked out by the Czechoslovak Government on September 5.§ Hodza 

It consists of nine main points, which in their broad outline are§ and su 

as follows :— M 

(1) Recommendation of the principles of proportional employ: Ai 

ment of officials according to the quota of the population, both the lea 

in the matter of new appointments as well as among officials already M 

in employment. to prot 

(2) Employment of officials in the districts of their own embler 

nationality. M. 

(3) Renewal of the division of the security service betweeng* "°W, 

local and State police. In other words, the local regions will have *® &™! 

police of their own nationality. poned. 

(4) A new language law based on the complete equality of apis, 

language. be rx 

(5) Assistance in the industrial life of the German districtyg§°*'S © 

that have been most hit by the crisis, especially by a loan 0 tnd It 

700,000,000 crowns ({£5,000,000 at current rates) on advantageous 's @ Pre 

conditions. Ventral 

(6) Equality of national status on the basis of national autonomy It 

by the introduction of a system of cantons. By this means persots ware 

na et 









of German nationality will enjoy self-government within thos 
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territorial limits where the German population shows a majority. 
In this self-government the principle is laid down that all questions 
that do not concern national unity will be dealt with locally. The 
integrity of the frontier and the unity of the State shall receive 
effective guarantees. 

(7) Special sections for departments shall be created in all 
the central administrations, which will be run by nationals, who 
will deal with matters affecting their own nationality. 

(8) The national right of citizens shall be protected by special 
law S (against denationalization), and the various representative 
bodies shall have the right of complaint against any interference 
with the rights or interest of their special nationals. Special registers 
shall be established for each nationality. 

(9) Immediate measures shall be taken to reach agreement 
upon those points which do not require legislative measures. So 
far as new laws are concerned the Government will prepare them 
with the collaboration of the Sudeten German party. The proposals 
will be laid before Parliament, and brought into force as quickly 
as possible. 


The following summary of the developments of the past fort- 
‘Bnight, with the comments of the German press, are printed here for 
‘Piacility of reference. Sir John Simon’s speech at Lanark is also 
‘summarized here. 

Aug. 22.—Mr. Ashton-Gwatkin, a member of Lord Runciman’s staff, 
had an interview with Herr Henlein at Marienbad. 

Aug. 23.—President Benes had a discussion with Lord Runciman ; 
he also received Sir Charles Bentinck, former British Minister to Czecho- 

slovakia. 

It was announced that Herr Kundt had cancelled a visit to Stockholm. 
Aug. 24.—Lord Runciman had a prolonged discussion with M. 


T 5§ Hodza ; he also saw representatives of the German Social-Democratic 


and sub-Carpathian Russian Parties. 

Mr. Ashton-Gwatkin left for London. 

; Aug. 25.—Lord Runciman received Count Esterhazy and M. Wolf, 
the leaders of the Hungarian and Polish minorities respectively. 

M. Hodza received Herr Kundt and Herr Rosche, who called primarily 

to protest against a Czech police order prohibiting political activities and 
ag emblems in workshops at Warnsdorf. 
M. Hodza, in an interview for the Daily Telegraph, said, ‘‘ I hope that 
ofa new, third basis for the negotiations can be found, and speedily. We 
are entering into a period of events where the solution cannot be post- 
poned.”” Questioned as to the possibility of a division of Czechoslovakia 
into Cantons, on the Swiss model, M. Hodza replied: ‘‘ It is impossible 
to say at this moment. Certain it is that we will deal on any reasonable 
basis of compromise offered, by the mediator or anyone else.... I 
ind it eminently satisfactory that Lord Runciman is here, for his presence 
is a practical proof of genuine interest by British public opinion in crucial 
Ventral European affairs.” 

It was learnt that there had been a growing number of incidents 
recently in which arms which were being smuggled into Sudeten districts 
had been seized. 
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Aug. 26.—Two Sudeten newspapers published what appeared to be 
replicas of a secret Communist manifesto urging violence, and they were 
confiscated. (The manifesto, which was declared in authoritative 
quarters to be a forgery, called on all members to resist the policy ad- 
vocated by Lord Runciman, the carrying out of which, it maintained. 
involved the denunciation of the Soviet Pact and the dissolution eventu- 
ally of the Communist Party.) 

The Sudeten Party organ Rundschau, and other Sudeten German 
papers, published the manifesto, declaring that it proved that the “ acts 
of provocation ’”’ which they had endured in the past were no isolated 
instance, but part of a deliberate campaign. Hitherto the members of 
the Party had followed the instructions given them, and renounced even 
the right of self-protection, but now “‘ the Party headquarters withdraw 
these instructions and set their members free to make use of the right of 
self-defence whenever they are attacked. The headquarters further 
instruct members strictly to observe the legal bounds and limits of self- 
defence in emergency.’’ This was signed by Dr. Frank and Dr. Koellner. 

A Government statement was broadcast later declaring that the 
Sudeten Germans, by collecting petty incidents, had tried to prove to 
world opinion that a campaign of violence was going on in the country. 
After quoting the Party instructions it continued: ‘‘ These words show 
that the signatories of the appeal take on themselves a role for which they 
have no right. The Ministry for Home Affairs, who know all about the 
incidents and the whole background of the appeal, would take a serious 
line against anyone who acted wantonly in the spirit of this appeal.” 

The Berlin press reproduced the declaration of the Sudeten Party 
in Czechoslovakia setting members free “‘ to act in self-defence.” 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt stated that it was “ self-evident ” that 
the moment had come when those in London must ask themselves 
whether Lord Runciman was capable of finding a way out of the impasse. 
“If radical Czech elements are permitted to elevate provocation to a 
principle,” it said, “‘and to use it as a diplomatic weapon, the con- 
sequences for the future are unpredictable and highly dangerous.” 

The D.A.Z. stated that if the British Government had indeed 
declared its readiness to support Czechoslovakia in all circumstances 
the Runciman Mission would be no more than a piece of camouflage, a 
theory which no one would wish to believe. 

A reported plan to divide the areas into districts which would create 
new minorities signified no improvement. ‘“ Lord Runciman knows 
quite well that he must go the whole way,”’ it declared, “‘ and without a 
real decision from the British Government the forthcoming Simon state- 
ment will not improve the situation. The British Government’s military 
policy, tried for years in Palestine, where the population, surrounded by 
barbed wire, has had to make the sacrifices, is quite out of the question 
for Central Europe. . . .” 

Sir John Simon, speaking at Lanark on August 27, defined the 
Government’s foreign policy as a positive policy of peace. He repudiate od 
altogether the outlook which was tempted to say that war was inevitable, 
as though certain countries were bound to be their enemies ; if all nations 
alike would do their utmost to remove causes that might lead to war, 
and try to meet difficulties in a fair spirit, from whatever quarter they 
came, war was never inevitable. 
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He continued: ‘“‘ All the Government’s efforts have been directed 
to the strengthening of the foundations of peace and the adoption of 
argument and reason in settling international differences. . . . True 
lutions cannot be found by the use of violent measures, which may 
easily have repercussions involving other parties.” 

The start of a conflict was like the beginning of a fire in a high 
wind; it might be limited at the start, but who could say how far it 
would spread. He believed that the peoples of all nations hated and 
dreaded the awful consequences of modern war, and great was the 
responsibility of anyone who brought upon humanity the evils that 
were known to accompany it. 

As to Britain’s position he said, ‘‘ While there are interests and duties 
to protect and discharge which we would fight, we shall bring the whole 
weight of our influence to bear to prevent the outbreak of war anywhere, 
and shall always be ready to make our contribution to the maintenance 
of peace. The British position with regard to Czechoslovakia was fully 
declared in Mr. Chamberlain’s speech on March 24. That declaration 
holds good to-day. There is nothing to add or to vary in its content. 

“As a Government we have recognized in Czechoslovakia a real 
and urgent problem, and we are convinced that, given good will on 
all sides, it should be possible to find a solution which is just to all 
legitimate interests. . . . In the modern world there is no limit 
to the reactions of war. The very case of Czechoslovakia may be so 
critical for the future of Europe that it would be impossible to assume 
a limit to the disturbance that a conflict might involve.” 

He pointed out that Lord Runciman was not an arbitrator or a 
judge—he was a mediator and a friend. All reasonable persons must 
wish to help rather than to hamper him in his task. It was the duty 
of all to do nothing to imperil a satisfactory solution. 

Aug. 28.—Lord Runciman and Mr. Ashton-Gwatkin had a long 
liscussion with Herr Henlein, Dr. Kundt, and Dr. Frank. 

The German press interpreted Sir John Simon’s speech as a direct 
neouragement to Prague to continue the policy of procrastination and 
tubbornness which the Czech Government had pursued since negotiations 
regan. 

The Vélkischer Beobachter of August 28 remarked that nowhere 
iad the British Minister even mentioned the Sudeten German demands. 
he chief danger in the problem was to be found in the irresponsible 
nental attitude of certain Czech circles, for whom playing with fire 
iad become second nature. The British Government had assumed, 
vith the speech, no light responsibility. 

The paper also published a message from its London correspondent, 
vho asserted that Prague, under British inspiration, had become a centre 
i press propaganda ; thence English newspapers were supplied with 
the wildest political revolver tales,’ and the British reader obtained a 
ne-sided view of the situation. 

The National Zeitung said that particular offence had been caused 
0 Berlin by Sir John Simon’s references to the difficulty of localizing a 
onflict ; as a member of the Government he ought to have realized that 
‘was useless to direct such threats to the wrong address. 

It appeared, the paper added, that London counted on Prague show 
ng such obstinacy that the patience of the Sudeten Germans would be 
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subjected to an intolerable strain. This meant that Britain expecte 
serious trouble in Czechoslovakia and was already contemplating 
extension of the conflict. 

London ought to bear in mind the fact that it was a Sudeten Germay 
and not a Sudeten English affair that called for a fundamental solution 
Neither fine words nor threatening speeches could remove from the wor; 
the injustice done to the Sudeten Germans or wipe out the responsibility 
which Germany felt for her countrymen in Czechoslovakia. 

Attacks on Czechoslovakia continued in many papers. 

Aug. 29.—The Diplomatische Korrespondenz stated that, despit 
prolonged negotiations, conditions in the Sudeten German territory haf 
not been altered for practical purposes, and nothing had occurred whic 
had in any way improved the position of the Germans in the spirit of th 
self-determination which was their right. If a crisis was now spoke 
of it was not surprising. 

The Czechs had offered “‘ programmes,’”’ and “‘ guarantees” for 2 
years, but all their proposals had had one thing in common—to exten 
the power of the Czechs as such, even at the expense of other racial groups 

Any step from abroad could be useful only if it took these principle 
into account. But this was not the case when the Prague Governmen 
were credited by a Great Power with showing a conciliatory attitud 
because they had proposed a new basis of negotiation which had n 
yet been revealed in detail. 

Lord Runciman’s mission had a discussion with the Shestka, th 
committee of the Czech Coalition parties, and Lord Runciman sa 
President Benes. 

The Czech Foreign Ministry received a Note from Berli 
protesting against an article in an unimportant provincial paper containin 
aspersions on the German Army, and demanding the punishment of thos 
responsible. 
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The D.A.Z., commenting on the diplomatic activity in Londaj. 
ve the Czech problem, said that the British thesis that a conflict miglff., 


spread was not supported by the cases of Spain and China. As to th 
Prague proposals Dr. Silex said, ‘‘ We Germans will judge the pla 
number 3 according to its value. The banging on the propagand 
drum warns us, however, to be especially careful in our examinatic 
of the offer, both as to its concrete contents, and as to the sincerity | 
the aims linked up with it, and also the will to carry it out, especiall 
in view of the latest incidents.” 

German semi-official opinion on Sir John Simon’s speech w 
that it showed England as a “‘ member of an anti-German front determina 


-rague 
arlsb: 


to put every obstacle in the way of an extension of German powef 


regardless of moral considerations.” Collaboration between Engla 
and Germany, however, would not help the cause of peace unless Englan 
made her influence with the Prague Government felt more strong! 
than hitherto. 

Aug. 30.—Dr. Benes received Herr Kundt and handed him the drai 
of new proposals of the Government, understood to provide for t 
adoption of a plan for Cantonal autonomy. 

Dr. Krofta received the British and French Ministers. 

On August 30 the Angriff reported that Czech road workers, se’ 


to the Sudeten areas to build fortifications, had been organized inf} 
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“storm troops ” which went plundering or torturing through the German 
villages. The Sudeten Germans, it said, addressed a last appeal to 
the world to call a halt to the “ fury of the Czech.” 

The Bérsen Zeitung devoted a column to alleged ‘‘ Red ”’ activities 
in Czechoslovakia, and also argued that Britain's attitude permitted 
the Prague authorities to look on with their hands in their pockets 


ilit@™ while the ‘‘ Czech mob besieges and terrorizes German villages and while 


(zech papers make filthy attacks on Germany.” 

Aug. 31.—Lord Runciman had a discussion with Herr Kundt, and 
Mr. Ashton-Gwatkin saw Herr Henlein. 

The Sudeten Party headquarters issued a denial that the new plan 
of the Government had yet been laid before it. It stated that entirely 
false reports had been systematically spread through the press, alleging 
that a third plan had been submitted to the Party and had not been 
answered. 

“ The truth is,” it declared, “‘ that since the so-called Nationalities 
Statute was submitted to the Sudeten-German delegates no fresh pro- 
 posals have been laid before the Party by the Government, nor has there 
“been any discussion such as was foreseen between the Prime Minister 
@and Herr Kundt regarding the possibility of resuming the negotiations.” 

Sept. 1.—Herr Henlein at Berchtesgaden. (See Germany. External 
Affairs.) 

Dr. Benes received Lord Runciman. 

The Sudeten-German district leaders met in Prague and passed a 
unanimous vote of confidence in those of them who had been negotiating 
with the Government, and approved the policy so far pursued. 

On Sept. 2 Herr Hitler heard a report from Herr Henlein. Herr von 
Ribbentrop, Dr. Goebbels and General Bodenschatz, Chief Adjutant to 
‘Br ield-Marshal G6ring, were also present. 

A communiqué stated that the Fiihrer had received Herr Henlein, ° 
‘who, at Lord Runciman’s desire, gave him a sketch of the present 
state of the negotiations with the Prague Government. The Fiihrer 
ook note with interest of the explanations. 

_ “Full identity of views was established in the judgment of the 
ituation. . . .” 

Sept. 2.—Dr. Benes had a 4-hour discussion with Dr. Kundt and Dr. 
‘ebekowsky, during which, according to the German news service in 
‘rague, the two latter discussed the Sudeten claims as given in the 
arlsbad statement of April 23. 

A meeting of Sudeten Senators and Deputies was held in Prague 
hnd issued a communiqué stating that the members endorsed the policy 
0 far pursued in continuance of the Carlsbad demands. 

The British Mission issued a communiqué, following a conversation 
between Lord Runciman and Dr. Benes, stating that “‘ Dr. Benes informed 
rd Runciman that he had discussed the whole problem with the 
udeten-German representatives from 10.30 until 2.30, and that negotia- 
ions would be continued on Monday.” 

Sept. 3.—Dr. Hodza received Dr. Kundt, and Dr. Benes received 
ord Runciman for the third time within 3 days. 

“"E, Sept. 4.—Mr. Ashton-Gwatkin visited Herr Henlein at his private 
‘pouse and had a projonged discussion with him and Herr Frank. 
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Speaking at Asch, a Sudeten Party Deputy named Wollnerff: 
said that in their fight no compromise was possible because “ thesefl) 
demands are only the beginning of the settlement. They are not the! 
last demands, but only the first that the Sudeten Germans will make 

‘““ What is more, the Sudeten Germans are no longer alone in their 
fight. They have 76 million Germans behind them. . . 

The Czech Nationalist paper A Zet stated that “ to recognize the 
Sudeten claims as genuine and well-founded is to play the game of Hitler 
Touch Czech sovereignty and you impair the defences of France an¢é 
thereby those of Great Britain.” 

The Vélkischer Beobachter of September 4 printed a large picture of 
the German eagle, and recalled a remark made by Herr Hitler: “ Only 
in the midst of a world of enemies could the party develop to that walrior- 
like form that was capable of waging a decisive fight for power.’ 

This remark, it said, was truer than ever to-day. ‘“‘ The Germanff} 
nation is now in the same position as was once the Nazi Party. Lik 
the Party, the nation will not forget that great aims can be attained only 
through great efforts. In the life of nations, also, it is necessary to stand 
firm amid a world of enemies.’ 

All difficulties would be cleared away when the Fiihrer himself 
answered the problems set by time and fate, “‘ for he will do it with that 
sovereign certitude which comes from the knowledge of the eternally 
valid laws of the Nazi struggle.”’ 

The diplomatic correspondent of the Nachtausgabe, writing on the 
same day, said that “ the only thing that really matters during the next 
few days is that the Czechoslovak Government shall once and for all 
provide an unconditional and honourable basis for granting full autonomy 
to the national groups within the country.” 

The Angriff published an article on September 5, in which the writer, 
remarked that the Parteitag this year took place in troubled waters. He 
went on, “ Without mentioning our feelings about Czechoslovakia ané 
our Sudeten Germans, it may be said that if a man sees inflammableff 
material being piled around his house and does not put water ready tof 
extinguish the fire that man would be a fool. 

“ Like any careful householder we are insuring ourselves not against 
a certainty, but against a possibility that must be reckoned with. Our 
neighbours who believe that the price might be too high for us make aff 
false calculation.” 

He also said: “‘ Because the angel of peace is safest beneath a sharp 
sword we hold manceuvres, call up reservists, build great guns, and gird 
ourselves on our frontiers with sure armour.”’ This angered the world 
but “ we can look not only the world, but ourselves, in the eyes without i 


blinking. . . .” 
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HUNGARY AND THE LITTLE ENTENTE 


ON August 23, 1938, preliminary agreements were initialled at Bled 
(in Yugoslavia) between the States of the Little Entente and Hungary 
mutually renouncing all recourse to force in the settlement of disputes 
and recognizing Hungary’s equality of rights in the matter of armaments. 
Communiqués issued on the same day by the delegates to the Little 
Entente Conference then in session stated that, while preliminary dis. 
cussions had also been held on all outstanding questions between the 
parties concerned (i.e., on the treatment of Hungarian minorities within 
the States of the Little Entente), the texts of declarations embodying 
these had not been definitely agreed upon. Subsequent statements made 
by Dr. Imredy and M. de Kanya (Hungarian Premier and Foreign Minister 
respectively) during their visit to Berlin revealed that the signature and 
execution of the Agreements—and in particular of the clauses renouncing 
resort to force—were contingent on the conclusion of the agreements on 
minorities, and that, while such agreements had been reached with 
Rumania and Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia had not yet accepted the 
Hungarian demands, which were farther-reaching in her case than in 
that of the other two Powers owing to the fact that she was “‘ a Nationality 
State.” 

The détente in Hungary’s relations with her Danubian neighbour 
implied by these provisional agreements should—if they are implemented 
—mark the close of a period of traditional hostility dating from the 
signature of the Treaty of Trianon’ (June 4, 1920), and of the network of 
bilateral defensive alliances (1920-21) constituting the Little Entente, 
for the preservation of the new status quo.* 

It was natural that the cardinal points of Hungarian foreign policy 
should henceforth have been to secure treaty revision, equality of rights 
in armaments, and improved treatment of the Magyar minorities, and 
equally natural that the Little Entente should have regarded any attempt 
to promote the first two objectives as well as the closely allied question 
of a Hapsburg restoration—either in Austria or Hungary, or in both— 
with the gravest suspicion and alarm. That nearly twenty years should 
have elapsed before even the qualified and tentative rapprochement just 
inaugurated could be achieved cannot, however, be attributed merely 
to the intransigeance of the parties immediately concerned. Had the 
Danubian States been free to act for themselves, unhampered by the 
intervention of certain Powers interested in Central Europe as a fishing- 
ground in troubled waters—had not Hungary, for instance, been en- 
couraged to hope for Italian or German support of her revisionist claims, 
or the successive attempts to form a Danubian economic federation been 
frustrated by Germany’s and Italy’s insistence on purely bilateral nego- 





(1) The treaty provided for the distribution of large parts of Hungarian territory 
among Rumania, Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia, involved the creation of Magyar 
minorities in these countries—now estimated to be approximately 1,200,000 
500,000, and 800,000, respectively—and limited Hungary’s defence forces to 4 
small regular army of 35,000 effectives. 

(2) The central feature of these treaties was the provision of military assistance 
in the event of an unprovoked attack by Hungary on any of the three signatories 
All three treaties were renewed on several occasions, while a general Protocol ¥% 
signed at Belgrade on May 21, 1929, the triple alliance being completed by “ 
Statute of the Little Entente signed on February 16, 1933. 
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tiations and the full retention of their own privileges (a matter of concern 
also to France and Great Britain)—economic considerations alone might 
have thrown together the rival groups of Austria and Hungary on the 
one hand and the Successor States on the other, and even the Anschluss 
itself have been averted. 

From 1933 onwards the keystone of Italy’s Danubian policy was 
her anxiety to buttress the independence of Austria in face of the growing 
strength of National-Socialist Germany. Thus, while in April, 1932, 
both Germany and Italy rejected the Tardieu plan, favoured by France 
and Czechoslovakia, for a Danubian economic federation based on a 
political truce which would preclude Hungary from raising the question 
of treaty revision, Italy almost immediately embarked on the policy 
which culminated so successfully in the formation of the Rome Protocol 
bloc with Austria and Hungary in March, 1934, at the same time pushing 
forward with the less acceptable scheme (embodied in the Memorandum 
of September 29, 1933) for a series of bilateral agreements among the 
Danubian Powers and the Little Entente. While this programme was 
accepted by France and Czechoslovakia as a basis of discussion, it was 
wrecked by Rumanian and Yugoslav suspicions that Italy was planning 
an Austro-Hungarian union under the Hapsburgs and a measure of 
treaty revision. 

Again, in November, 1934, an invitation to the Little Entente to 
adhere to the Rome Protocols was declined for similar reasons, as well as 
on account of Yugoslav resentment at the Italian troop movements during 
the Nazi putsch in Vienna and at the alleged Hungarian complicity in the 
assassination of King Alexander in Marseilles. At the Stresa Conference 
in 1935 the question of a Danubian Pact’ was placed on the Agenda 
together with the proposal for ‘‘ a contractual modification of the military 
status” of Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria, similar to that accorded to 
Germany ; owing, however, to the Little Entente’s recalcitrance in the 
matter of granting equality of right in armaments without some addi- 
tional measure of security, such as Hungary’s acceptance of her frontiers 
or a pledge of non-aggression, the Danubian Conference provided for at 
Stresa was postponed indefinitely. 

The creation of the ‘‘ Rome-Berlin axis’”’ in 1936 necessitated 
certain modifications in Italian policy, which, in conformity with German 
aspirations, was now directed towards the detachment of Rumania 
and Yugoslavia from Czechoslovakia, and the latter’s isolation. At the 
same time Italian anxiety concerning the fate of Austria did not diminish, 
and the policy of encouraging a rapprochement between Hungary and 
Austria, on the one hand, and Rumania and Yugoslavia on the other, 
was simultaneously pursued. Throughout 1937, Poland was engaged 
in establishing friendly relations with Rumania, while Italy for her 
part concentrated largely on a rapprochement with her old enemy, 
Yugoslavia ; and, while the joint efforts of the two Powers were not 
conspicuously fruitful as regards the isolation of Czechoslovakia, they 
gave reason to hope for a more conciliatory attitude on the part of the 
two other Little Entente Powers towards Hungary and Austria. It 
would appear, too, that, since the accomplishment of the Anschluss 





(1) This had been agreed upon in the Franco-Italian Pact of January 7, 1935+ 
and in the Franco-British Declaration of February 2, 1935 
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in March 1938, which removed one of the three Powers of the Rome 
triangle—and that one its raison d’étre—and made it more than ever 
necessary for Italy to look to her position in Central Europe, the exercise 
of Italian and Polish influence in Rumania and Yugoslavia respectively 
has been continued, not without success. | 

The negotiations which culminated in the Agreement of August 23, 
1938, were actually begun in the summer of 1937. Earlier pronounce- 
ments on both sides had revealed the issues which were likely to prove 
stumbling-blocks in the way of an understanding, and it was clear that 
the Little Entente were only prepared to recognise Hungary’s right 
to rearm in return for a guid pro quo in the form of some guarantee of 
non-aggression,’ whereas Hungary regarded equality in the matter of 
armaments as a right, and not as a bargaining point. A second difficulty 
was Hungary’s prolonged refusal to deal collectively with the Little 
Entente, rather than through bilateral negotiations. The third obstacle 
—Hungary’s clamour for territorial revision of the Treaty of Trianon— 
had been allowed by 1937 to sink somewhat into the background, perhaps 
because Hungary no longer believed in Italy’s power or inclination to 
further her ambitions. 

In April 1937, at one of the periodic meetings of their Permanent 
Council, the Little Entente reaffirmed their willingness “to broaden 
and deepen their political and economic relations with other States, 
and particularly with their neighbours.’ Moreover, Hungary’s com- 
mercial relations with Czechoslovakia had been gradually improving 
since the termination, in 1935, of a customs war which had lasted since 
1929. In the following May M. Krofta, the Czech Foreign Minister, 
announced that the Entente were prepared to come to an agreement 
on the question of rearmament, and in August the Hungarian Minister 
in Budapest had conversations with the delegates to the Little Entente 
Conference at Sinaia, which were continued by the Foreign Ministers 
at Geneva in the autumn. Both sides then expressed a desire that 
relations should be “ normalized,’’ and an agreement on rearmament 
appears to have been reached in principle, on the basis of an assurance 
that Hungary would not direct her arms against her neighbours if the 
latter would give a guarantee regarding the treatment of the Magyar 
minorities. At this point the negotiations had temporarily broken 
down, partly owing to Rumania’s inability, for domestic political reasons, 
to give the requisite assurance. 

In 1938, however, events moved more quickly. On March 5, 
M. Daranyi, the Hungarian Prime Minister, announced certain measures 
to realize military equality for Hungary, six days before the Germans 
entered Austria. The situation created by the Amschluss, and by the 
ensuing Czech-German crisis, gave cause for profound reflexion, and 
nowhere more than in the chancelleries of Hungary and of the Little 
Entente. 

Hungary now found herself in some ways, and te outward appearances 
at least, in a strategically superior position. Now, if ever, it seemed 





(1) In a joint resolution of December 11, 1932, the British, French, and Italian 
Governments had recognised in principle the justice of granting to Germany an¢ 
the other ex-enemy Powers “ equality of rights in a system which would provide 
security for all nations ’’—a principle which was endorsed by the Permanent Counc! 
of the Little Entente on May 30, 1933. 
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that she might profit by the tension between Czechoslovakia and Germany 
to extract some measure of treaty revision. For many years Germany 
had pursued a conciliatory trade policy towards her, while exercising 
restraint in the matter of support for the Magyar Nazi party in Hungary. 
In spite, however, of the pro-German tendencies of the late Prime 
Minister, General G6mbos, Hungary had so far avoided committing 
herself to any definite understanding with Germany. She had now 
to consider whether to range herself definitely with Germany against 
Czechoslovakia in the hope of obtaining a share of the hypothetical 
spoils, to secure the less spectacular but more certain concessions 
attendant on association with the Little Entente, or to gain time by 
firting with both at once. Events would seem to show that she has 
chosen the last course. 

Actually, however, Hungary’s new importance has brought with 
it as many difficulties as it has opportunities. A rapprochement with 
Germany is likely to lead to German political and ideological domination ;' 
nor does the existence in Hungary itself of a German Swabian minority 
as well as of a highly articulate Magyar Nazi party contribute to the 
peace of mind of the advocates of Hungarian nationalism or of the 
political opponents of Fascism. There is, too, a suspicion that Germany 
will prove, in the event, no more accommodating in the matter of treaty 
revision than has Italy in the past, and that she is unlikely to sacrifice 
the neutrality of Yugoslavia and Rumania by encouraging Hungarian 
aggression against Czechoslovakia. - 

In the meantime the Little Entente Powers have accelerated the 
process of conciliation, in the hope of securing a guarantee of non- 
aggression from Hungary before the latter could commit herself more 
deeply to Germany during Admiral Horthy’s visit to Berlin on August 20. 
The way was paved, in the first place, by the non-aggression pact 
concluded on July 31 between Bulgaria and the States signatories of 
the Balkan Pact of 1934,” which included a renunciation of the military 
restrictions imposed on Bulgaria by the Treaty of Lausanne; and in 
the second place by the Rumanian Government’s publication, on 
August 4, of a Nationalities Statute, to come into force at once, granting 
equality of rights to all citizens without distinction of origin, religion, 
or language. 

As a result it was possible, with the favourable intervention of 
Italy, to secure the signature at Bled of the preliminary Agreements 
of August 23. A final and complete agreement, however, cannot be 
looked for so long as the Sudeten German problem, and the related 
question of the Magyar minority’s claims in Czechoslovakia, remain 


unsolved, 
E.P. 





1) Germany already dominates Hungary’s foreign trade by taking 41 per 
cent. of her exports. 

(2) See “‘ Bulgaria and the Balkan Entente,’’ in the Bulletin of August 13, 
1935. Vol. XV. No. 16, pp. 3-7. 
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THE FORTY-HOUR WEEK IN FRANCE 


THE storm of opposition aroused by M. Daladier’s proposals for the 
modification of the 40-hour week in his broadcast of August 21 had obvious 
international significance. It was serious enough that public attention 
in France should be distracted from the grave implications of the Sudeten 
German crisis. It was far worse that French industries, and particularly 
defence industries, should be threatened with yet another wave of strikes, 
In spite of the resignation of two Ministers on August 22 this is probably 
a more real danger than a Cabinet crisis, since Parliament is not in session, 

Yet some such conflict of views was almost inevitable. On the one 
hand, the 40-hour week was one of the three basic achievements of 
“V’expérience Blum,” the other two being paid holidays and a 20 per 
cent. increase in wages; and it was hardly to be expected that the 
workers would surrender such a prize without a struggle. On the other 
hand, it had long been clear that some special factor was prolonging the 
depression in French industry. Up till September, 1936, the depression 
could with justice be attributed to the over-valuation of the franc. But 
after that date it contrasted strikingly with the marked recovery of the 
other members of the former Gold Bloc. France alone continued to bump 
along the bottom of the trade cycle. The French index of industrial 
production, which had fallen from 100 in i929 to 68 in 1935, only re. 
covered to 72 in 1937; and even this slight gain has since been lost. 

In December, 1937, the report of the all-party Commission on 
Production, which included representatives of labour as well as capital, 
suggested that recovery could be stimulated by certain modifications 
of the 40-hour week. A still more decisive argument was provided 
by the pace of German rearmament ; and on May 24 a decree was pro- 
mulgated authorizing unlimited overtime in national defence industries, 
and 75 hours’ overtime a year in other industries. 

Following M. Daladier’s broadcast a further decree was promulgated 
on August 30 authorizing unlimited overtime in national defence industries 
and 100 hours’ overtime a year in other industries. So far as national 
defence industries were concerned the decree appeared to be redundant 
but for other industries the roo hours was additional to the 75 hour 
already authorized on May 24. 

Whilst admitting the special needs of national defence industries, the 
Executive Committee of the Confédération Général de Travail has 
declared that the authorization of 100 hours’ overtime for other industries 
is illegal. 

Further difficulties are likely over rates of pay for overtime. I\R*"S” 
may be recalled that in the course of his broadcast of August 21, \ 
Daladier said : 

‘“‘ There is no question of abolishing the 40-hour week, but only 
of allowing all businesses which can to work longer, the extra hours 
being paid for not, as at present, at a pronibitive rate, but by : 
reasonable bonus which may indeed vary according to the industry 
concerned, but which should not on an average exceed Io per cent. 
It is certainly true that overtime rates of 25 per cent. to 50 per cent 

above the normal have greatly increased costs of production, not leas 
for the State. But overtime rates could not be reduced by decree withou! 
overriding existing wage agreements. A Bill for this purpose is thereiott 
to be introduced on the reassembly of Parliament. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


*Bureau of the Conference for the Reduction 
and Limitation of Armaments 


Second Unofficial British Ccniinianainilitiy 
Relations Conference ite 


Diplomatic Conference concerning the 
consequences of the closing of the 
International Educational Cinemato- 
graphic Institute and the working of 
the Convention on Educational Films ... 


World Congress on Rural Thrift 


14th Session of International Statistical 
Institute 


6th International Congress of Building 
Societies 


*roth Session of the Longue Assembly 
*Supervisory Commission 


4th Diplomatic Conference on Privi ate tow 
affecting Air Questions 


16th International Conference of 
fessional Workers ... 


7th International itiieiniens Coles . rene 
5th International Accountants’ Congress ... 


14th International Conference on Docu- 
mentation ... 


1st International Ginn on ben oid 
Social Medicine 


International Congress for Tropical Hy giene 
Parliamentary Conference of Arab Countries 
*Health Committee 


*Meeting of Repecsmntatives of National 
Nutrition Committees 


*Permanent Mandates Commission ... 
Conference on Rural —_—— in the Ameri 
can Countries ; 
World Conference of Subeshitbional Mis- 
sionary Council 
*Financial Committee 


nm 


1oth Congress of International Chamber of 
Commerce ... 

35th Conference of the Sate Parliamentary 
Union a en ae P 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 


Geneva 
Zurich 


Prague 
Zurich 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Brussels 
Helsingfors 
Washington 
Berlin 


Oxford 


Bonn 
Amsterdam 
Cairo 
Geneva 


Geneva 
Geneva 


Mexico 
Madras 
Geneva 
Copenhagen 


Oslo 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Argentina 

Aug. 25.—The Government suspended the granting of permits to 
land in the country, and closed the Immigration Office. No applications 
to land were to be accepted until October 1, when new regulations for 
the control and selection of immigrants would take effect. 


Australia 


Aug. 23.—The acting Minister of the Interior stated that immigration 
applications were pouring in from German and Austrian Jews, of whom 
probably only 5,000 would be admitted. 

Aug. 30.—The Prime Minister, speaking at Canberra, said, “ That 
there is acute tension is obvious. But we are all hoping that wise counsels 
will prevail, and that British efforts for a peaceful and reasonable settle 
ment, now being exerted to the full, will be successful. Britain . . 
is doing everything possible to this end. We are kept in the closest 
consultation concerning the measures and steps being taken.”’ 

Sept. 3.—Mr. Lyons opened the British Commonwealth Relation: 
Conference in Sydney and, in his speech, said the aggregate might of 
the British Commonwealth remained a decisive factor in universal 
peace. Enduring peace could not be obtained by mere passivity, but 
must be striven for 

They completely agreed with the aims and ideals expressed in 
Mr. Hull’s recent declaration, in which he emphasized the desire of 
the U.S.A. to revitalize and strengthen international law, to limit arma- 
ments, and to lower excessive trade barriers. Only by the adoption 
of such a policy could the ills of a suffering world be cured. 

The inexorable pressure of events had compelled the nations of 
the Commonwealth to rearm, but it was unthinkable that these arma- 
ments would ever be used for aggression. 

While they would never think of trying to deny to any nation 
full liberty to determine its own form of government there was 4 
particular danger they must guard against. Many persons who pro- 
fessed to believe in a democratic system did so half-heartedly and per- 
functorily. There was no adequate reason for such an attitude. 
Democracy was not a belief for which they needed to apologize. The 
democratic nations withstood best the strain of the last war, and their 
peace time record in promoting the welfare of their peoples compared 
more than favourably with that of countries accepting another political 
philosophy. 


Belgium 

Sept. 1.—It was announced that the Legation in Berlin was being 
raised to the rank of an Embassy. The Germar. Legation in Brussels 
was being similarly raised in status. 

Sept. 3.—A conference of leading Zionists opened in Antwerp 
convened by the heads of the Palestine Foundation Fund. Dr. Wei 
mann said the Jewish position had become so acutely critical that they 
must demand a permanent solution to their problem. That solution 
could be found only in Palestine. 
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In spite of the disturbances’ and the curtailment of immigration 
Palestine was absorbing more Jewish immigrants than any other countries 
except the U.S.A. 

They did not know what the Partition Commission might propose 
or what the Government’s ultimate decision might be, but they would 
never countenance any solution that would rob their scattered masses 
of the hope of large-scale immigration into Palestine, which they were 
convinced was possible, whatever opinion to the contrary might be 


pr pagated. 


Brazil 
Sept. 3.—Sentences were passed on 159 Integralisis for participation 
in the revolt of May 11. The longest term of imprisonment was I0 years. 


Bulgaria 
Sept. 5.—Notification by Italy re suppression of military clauses 
of the Neuilly Treaty. (See Italy. External Affairs.) 


Burma 

Sept. 4.—Further rioting and fighting between Burmans and Indians 
«curred in Rangoon and its outskirts. The number of killed was 
reported to be 15. 


Canada 

Aug. 24.—Lord Stanley, Secretary of State fonthe Dominions, stated 
at Ottawa that every effort was being made to keep the Dominions posted 
as to developments in Europe, and that this was not a new policy. 

Aug. 30.—The Minister of Defence, speaking at Toronto, said that 
the British people were “ sleepless sentinels on the frontiers of freedom. 
There is nothing more magnificent in history.” 

The Mother Country had always borne the brunt of maintaining the 
Empire. Her people were taxed to the limit. 

President Roosevelt’s “‘ noble declaration ’’ about assisting Canada 
had increased rather than lessened her responsibilities. Canada must 
not rely on neighbour or sister nations to pay the premium on her national 
insurance. 

Sept. 2.—The British Air Mission issued a statement in Ottawa 
announcing that arrangements had been made by the U.K. Government, 
in conjunction with the principal firms in the industry in Canada, for the 
placing of contracts for bomber aircraft for Great Britain on a long-range 
programme of purchases. Two new central factories would be built to 
augment the existing capacity to manufacture aircraft components. 


Chile 
_ Sept. 5.—An attempt was made by “ Fascist ’’ forces to seize power 
in the capital, and fighting occurred with the police and troops in two 
buildings overlooking the Government offices. 

A former President, named Ibanez, was arrested for complicity. 
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Sino-Japanese War 
PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 


North China. 


Aug. 26.—Reports reached Peking that the Japanese at Taku had 
been attacked by Communist forces, which then crossed the Peiho river 
to Tangku and entered East Hopei. 

Aug. 29.—Communist guerillas blew up a Japanese military train 
just outside the City wall in Peking, and damaged the line to Tientsin 
at other points. (The number of guerillas in East Hopei was estimated 
at 30,000. The Japanese garrisons along the line totalled some 20,000, 


Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 


Aug. 22.—Japanese use of gas in North Kiangsi alleged by Chinese. 
(See Great Britain. External Affairs, August 25.) 

Aug. 25.—The Japanese made progress along both banks of the 
Yangtze, and captured Juichang, a few miles south of the river and 30 
miles west of Kiukiang. 

Changsha, Nanchang, Wuchow, and other towns were raided. 

Aug. 28.—The Chinese reported the capture of Tsienshan and Taihu, 
north of Kiukiang, and claimed to be advancing on Anking. 

Hankow was stated to be isolated, owing to damage to the railway 
line by air raids and the suspension of the aeroplane services of the 
Eurasia Co. (a German-Chinese line) and the China National Aviation Co. 

Aug. 29.—A raid on Shanghai by guerillas resulted in the blowing 
up of a bridge near Hungjao. 

Aug. 30.—The Japanese claimed the capture of 12 towns by a circling 
movement extending from the Yellow River to the Yangtze. 

Sept. 1.—The Chinese claimed the defeat of the Japanese forces west 
of Juichang, south-west of Kiukiang. The Japanese reported progress 
south of there, where they were carrying out a movement to encircle 
Teian, the last main point of the Chinese outer defences of Hankow 
south of the Yangtze. 

Sept. 2.—The Japanese forces, with 200 bombing planes, were 
reported to be converging on Teian in an effort to cut off the 200,000 
Chinese troops in the Lushan sector (between Kiukiang and Teian). 

The Chinese claimed successes in the Juichang area, but the Japanese 
reported that one of their columns from Juichang was making good 
progress towards Teian. It had captured Mahweiling, the last obstacle 
to the advance on Teian, after fighting in which 15,000 Chinese were 
killed. 

Sept. 4.—A second Japanese column was reported to be attacking 
Matow, on the south bank of the Yangtze opposite Wusueh (the site of a 
boom across the river). The third Japanese column on the north bank 
reached near to Kwangtsi, due north of Wusueh. 


South China. 


Aug. 25.—Japanese aircraft bombed Yinchanyao bridge, on the 
railway north of Canton, for the 15th successive day. 

Aug. 30.—The Japanese raided Namyung, an air base in Norther 
Kwantung, and shot down 17 Chinese planes, with the loss of only 2 
themselves. The Chinese report gave the number of Japanese machines 
brought down as 8. 
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FOREIGN ’ INTERESTS. 


Aug. 24.—Japanese aeroplanes forced down a Chinese-American 
airliner near Macao, while on its way from Hong Kong to Wuchow, 
and machine-gunned its 17 occupants, killing or wounding 14. 

Dr. Sun Fo, President of the Legislative Yuan, had intended to 
travel by the liner, but did not do so. 

Aug. 25.—Warning was given by the Japanese authorities in 
Shanghai that any civilian aeroplane (including foreign machines) flying 
over China east of a line from Pakhoi in the south to Sian, in Shensi, 
was liable to attack. 

Aug. 26.—Protest by the U.S. Government against the attack on 
the air-liner. (See U.S.A. External Affairs.) 

The British Ambassador protested to the chief Japanese civilian 
representative in China against the suppression of press messages re 
the attack on the air-liner. He said the British authorities could 
not recognize the right of Japanese censors to interfere with telegrams 
sent by or to British firms or subjects in China. 

The Japanese spokesman in Shanghai stated that they claimed the 
right to censor commercial as well as press messages. 

Issue of statement by the Japanese Foreign Office ve the incident 
of the air-liner. (See Japan.) 

Aug. 30.—The Japanese spokesman in Shanghai modified his 
previous statement that all civil aircraft were liable to attack while 
flying over China. He: asked that when any civil machine proposed 
entering the war zone the Japanese should be informed as to the type, 
colour, etc., and course. 

Aug. 31.—Japanese reply to the U.S. Note re the attack on the civil 
aeroplane on August 24. (See Japan.) 

The Japanese military authorities ordered all Japanese banks, 
firms, and residents in the British and French Concessions at 
Tientsin to leave within a fortnight. The order affected the Japanese 
Consulate-General. 

Sept. 2.—The American community in Shanghai telegraphed to the 
State Department urging Washington to demand respect for U.S. treaty 
rights in China in order to prevent the Japanese from ousting foreign 
trade by means of monopolies, trade restrictions, exchange control, etc. 

Sept. 3.—Japanese Foreign Office statement ve British rights in 
China. (See Japan.) 

Sept. 4.—The wreckage of the Chinese-American air-liner was salved, 
and found to have 80 machine-gun bullet holes in it. 

Sept. 5.—The Japanese Government notified American, British, 

French, and German Ambassadors that the Japanese Army was willing 
to respect a “ specified section ’’ of Hankow as a zone immune from 
attack provided that it in no way served as a base for Chinese military 
operations. 
_ An aeroplane of the Eurasia Aviation Co. was attacked near the 
Kwangtung-Kwangsi border by 3 Japanese machines, which hit it in 
10 places and holed the petrol tank. The liner landed safely and no 
one was hurt. The pilots and mechanics were Germans. 

Reports reached Peking from Tientsin that the order for the 
evacuation of Japanese from the British and French Concessions had 


f been suspended. 
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Czechoslovakia 
For chronological outline of the main events see pages 7—12. 


Aug. 23.—Agreements between Little Entente and Hungary. (Se 
Yugoslavia.) 

Aug. 31.—The Slovak Clerical Party appointed M. Tiso as leade: 
(He was a man of moderate views.) 

Sept. 5.—The Inner Cabinet met, and a communiqué stated that “ The 
negotiations of the Czechoslovak Government in the nationalities question 
have recently been inspired by the desire which was expressed in the 
communiqué issued after the meeting of the Government and the Henleinist 
delegation on August 17. This desire is to reach a common standpoint 
for the solution of the Sudeten-German problem. . . . This desire 
has also inspired the unofficial discussions of the President of the 
Republic. 

‘In the meetings which took place to-day the Government agreed 
on the definite offer which, in the immediate future, will be placed 
before the repres«ntatives of the Sudeten Party.” 

The Sudeten Party met at Eger and Herr Henlein reported fully 
on his visit to Herr Hitler and on his subsequent meeting with Mr. 
Ashton-Gwatkin. A communiqué stated that his report also dealt with 
recent “incidents ’”’ in the Sudeten areas, and that all reports went 
to show that “ only an immediate and full realization of the Carlsbad 
programme could bring any improvement.” 


Danzig 
Sept. 4.—It was learnt that the Medical Association of the Free 
City had decided to deprive Jewish doctors of the right to practise. 


Denmark 
Aug. 23.—The King received Mr. Duff Cooper, the British First 
Lord of the Admiralty. 





















France 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Aug. 23.—In an article in the Populaire, M. Blum stated that 
“the Socialist Party will not try to exploit against M. Daladier the 
difficulties which he has created for himself, but he must be warned 
that he cannot have the support of the Socialist Party for a retreat in 
the matter of social legislation.” 

In an article in the Journée Industrielle, M. Gignoux, head of the 
Employers’ Organization, pointed out that there was more than one 
key to economic revival, and that the 40-hour week was not everything 

The Minister of Marine gave orders for the laying down of a nev 
battleship of 35,000 tons, authorized by a decree of May, 1938. 

Aug. 24.—The Executive Committee of the Radical Party approved, 
with one dissentient, M. Daladier’s policy. 

The Marseilles dock strike spread to Oran and Béne. 

Aug. 25.—A meeting of the National Committee of the Fron 
Populaire showed that all the organizations adhering to it wefe 
unanimous in desiring to maintain the Front Populaire, to uphold the 
inviolability of the social laws, and to meet all the requirements of national 
defence. 
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Aug. 26.—The Minister of Public Works signed a decree regulating 
conditions of work at Marseilles, raising wages, and reorganizing the work 
on a shift basis. It stated that if there were further difficulty the port 
would be requisitioned and worked under military authority. 

The strike spread to Algiers. 

M. Daladier, addressing the Radical Party, said that the problem 
of the 40-hour week was only one element of the problem of production, 
but a most important one. It had to be amended—M. Jouhaux had 
said, on June 14, that it would be hard to keep it if it were not adopted 
internationally. Two things were essential: the arms industries had 
to work for another 4 to 8 hours a week, and private industry must 
be allowed to work extra hours without having to go through all the 
formalities of investigation and authorization. 

Emphasizing the paramount importance of national defence, he said 
that in Germany 2 million men were exclusively engaged on military 
work. 

M. Daladier received a unanimous vote of confidence from the 
Party. He later received Deputies from the Delegation of the Left, 
and explained that he had never thought of undermining the social 
legislation of 1936 and would not abandon the principle of the 40-hour 
week, but that he was determined to assure the requirements of national 
defence. 

Aug. 29.—The Marseilles dockers returned to work. Labour unrest 
spread in the north, especially in the textile industry, owing to the 
alleged failure of the employers to apply the awards of arbitrators, 
and to the dilatory methods of the latter. Many of the wage increases 
awarded by the arbitrators, also, were regarded as wholly inadequate. 

Aug. 30.—The Cabinet issued a decree giving the Government 
the right to authorize the working of unlimited overtime in national 
defence industries. It also empowered the Minister of Labour to allow 
another 100 hours (in addition to 75 already allowed) of overtime per 
annum to be worked in all other industries. (A decree of May 24 had, 
however, already given the Government the power to authorize unlimited 
overtime in defence industries.) 

Aug. 31.—Humanité protested against the decree as illegal, and 
complained that “‘ The Two Hundred Families’’ had resumed their 
offensive against the working classes. 

M. Blum, in the Populaire, said the decree on overtime in national 
defence was redundant, and as for overtime in other industries it could 
only be authorized if both parties agreed and after adequate investigation 
by the department concerned. 

The Executive Committee of the C.G.T. issued a communiqué protest- 
ing against the 40-hour week decree, declaring that the Government were 
threatening the whole structure of social legislation. It maintained that 
Article I (permitting overtime in defence industries), though legal, 
allowed an indefinite number of hours to be imposed “‘ brutally ”’ without 
consultation with the trade unions. 

Sept. 1.—Unrest in the Nord textile industry spread, the Lille 
workers having asked for a 12 per cent. wage increase, as against the 
} per cent. awarded by the arbitrator. 

Sept. 2.—The Minister of Public Works announced that the miners 
had agreed to work longer hours (with a view to raising the coal output 
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by 2 million tons) in return for a 6 per cent. increase in wages. The 
Government agreed to do their utmost to maintain stability of the coal 
market, and preference was to be given to home-produced coal in all 
circumstances. 

Strikes began in the Nord jute industry. 

Sept. 5.—A communiqué was issued stating that “ on account of the 
international situation, and because of the important reinforcements of 
effectives and material made by Germany on our north-eastern frontier, 
the Government have had to take a certain number of precautionary 
measures. Thus, in order to keep the forts up to full strength, reservists 
have had to be recalled to the Colours. Officers and men on leave have 
had orders to rejoin their garrisons. 

‘“‘ These, then, are inevitable precautionary measures. They ought 
not to trouble the public, whose sang-froid is an essential element in the 
maintenance of peace. 

“It is to be added that, according to the latest information, the 
general situation seems to be moving towards an appreciable détente.” 





















EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Aug. 23.—It was officially denied that General Vuillemin had dis- 
cussed the possibility of an air pact between France and Germany on 
his visit to Berlin. 

Aug. 31.—M. Daladier, in a statement to the Chamber Committee 
for the Army, described the international situation, and gave details 
of the war resources, reserves, man-power, etc., of the principal Powers, 
and of their industrial potentiality. 

He emphasized that they must face the situation with calm ; France 
had to choose between the policy of a Great Power, with all its obligations, 
and a policy of neutrality. He had no hesitation in choosing the former. 

° Sept. 1—M. Bonnet received the German and, later, the Czecho- 
slovak Ambassador. He was understood to have told the former that 
France would definitely fulfil her treaty obligations in the event of an 
unprovoked attack by Germany on Czechoslovakia. 

Sept. 2.—Le Journal published a statement given to a Frenchman 
by Herr Hitler some time previously, in which he said he quite under- 
stood how difficult it must be for a foreigner to grasp German mentality ; 
it was a question of a different conception of life. 

It therefore did not occur to the Germans to impose their views on 
others, but Bolshevism sought to impose its views on the rest of the 
world without regard for the genius of each country. Russia had, 
perhaps, given expression to something in her nature, but for the rest 
of Europe such an organization could lead only to catastrophe. But 
Germany had stopped the Bolshevist rot. 

There would be no solution of the economic situation of Europe 
until all the nations co-operated sincerely and wholeheartedly. What 
they wanted was a new spirit. Otherwise they woud see nations engaged 
in the same sort of wars as the last, a war in which, like naughty children, 
they destroyed the fruits of their labour. Wars, and the last in particular, 
which had arbitrally disposed of territories and of peoples, had to be 
regarded as disastrous mistakes made by the nations themselves. 

Germany was accused of wanting to cut her relations with the 
rest of the world, but it was overlooked that she had been more affected 
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by the changes in world economy than any other country. They were 
forced to look for a way out. For the past 4 years they had tried 
to make Germany self-sufficient—but not with the aim of isolating her. 

Sept. 4.—The U.S. Ambassador made a speech at the unveiling of a 
monument at Pointe de Grave to commemorate the U.S.A’s entry into 
the War. The Foreign Minister spoke first, and said that the principles 
that had brought them together in the past had lost nothing of their 
strength, and now neither Government thought they could remain in- 
different if the ruin of their common civilization were threatened. France 
was sure of American friendship when she pursued with her friends a 
policy of peace and when she opened a heart free from hate to all peoples, 
and particularly to those by whom she was surrounded. 

The situation was grave, but, through the love of peace that must 
inspire all peoples, by the sense of international responsibility that must 
be felt in Prague and Berlin, and thanks to the close and loyal co-operation 
between Britain and France they hoped the threats hanging so heavily 
over Central Europe would be dissipated. France, at any rate, would 
remain faithful to all her treaties. 

He had been touched, he went on, but not surprised to hear Americans 
say that if France were attacked again they would come to her help. 
But that was not what they expected. What they wanted was not 
American help in war, but American help for the cause of peace, for the 
safeguarding and organization of peace. 

Mr. Bullitt spoke of the deep and confident friendship between the 
two countries, an agreement on the vital principle of human life so 
profound that conversations between their two Governments were not 
acrimonious debates between suspicious negotiators, but quiet talks 
between old friends seeking to find solutions for their common problems. 

Americans were vitally interested in world peace because they knew 
that general war meant the destruction of all the values of civilization 
built up over so many centuries. They hoped and prayed they might 
remain at peace with every nation, but if war should break out in Europe 
no human being could undertake to state or prophesy whether or not the 
U.S.A. would become involved in such a war. 

He referred to Mr. Hull’s recent suggestion as to what might con- 
stitute a programme of peace, security, and prosperity for all nations, 
and reminded his hearers that the Secretary of State had declared that 
they supported and recommended “ international co-operation in such 
ways and by such methods as may be practicable for the advancement 
of this programme.” 

Such a programme, said the Ambassador, could be put into effect 
at once only by all the nations of the world collaborating in a spirit of 
mutual helpfulness, and such a spirit was conspicuous by its absence in 
many parts of the earth. That did not mean that the U.S. Government 
would cease to propose that programme constantly, nor did it mean they 
were unwilling to discuss immediately any single point in it ; nor did it 
mean that they despaired of preserving peace. 

Mr. Bullitt suggested that they should make a renewed effort to 
break “the vicious circle of armament, trade restriction, economic 
misery, and international hatred.’’ If agreement could be reached, for 
instance, on the abolition of the bombing of cities and civilian populations, 
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and later on the abolition of bombing aeroplanes, could not that be 
followed by a general treaty for the limitation of armaments ? 

And if the nations which had pushed self-sufficiency to the height 
of unreason on the plea that they could not get at raw materials were 
taken at their word, would it not be possible to begin negotiations “‘ for 
their reintegration in the economic body of the world ? ”’ 

Sept. 5.—M. Blum, in the Populaire, said it would be an insult to 
Mr. Bullitt to thank him for having spoken only as a friend of France, 
“ He has spoken as a friend of peace and as a friend of humanity.” 


Germany 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Aug. 23.—The Volksbund der Katholiken Oesterreichs, the largest 
Catholic organization in Austria, was dissolved. 

Aug. 25.—The Bishop of Rottenburg was forbidden to reside in the 
Province of Wiirttemberg. He was reported to have been the only man 
in the district who had not voted in the plebiscite on April ro. 

It was learnt that 4,000,000 copies of Mein Kampf had been sold, all 
except 200,000 since 1933. 

Aug. 28.—A pastoral letter read from Catholic pulpits throughout 
the country attacked the “ war which is being waged against Christianity ” 
and demanded that anti-Christian teaching should cease. The struggle 
had now become fiercer and more bitter than ever, and the object of their 
enemies clearer—it was nothing less than the suppression and slow 
bleeding to death of the Catholic Church, the uprooting of Christianity 
itself and its supersession by a faith which had nothing to do with belief 
in God. 

The Church had been accused of standing in alliance with Soviet 
Russia ; in fact, however, it was the implacable enemy of Bolshevism. 

The German Bishops, it stated, had conformed to the German 
State in its new form, but ‘“‘ they must now make a clear declaration. 
Never, from benevolence or from patience, will the Catholic Bishops 
tolerate any inroad upon their Faith, any limitation of the rights of the 
Church, or any attacks on their personal courage or character.” 

The fight was not against the Catholic Church alone, but against 
Christianity as a whole. There was but one foundation, Christ. In all 
openness, the Bishops demanded that the fight against Christianity be 
brought to an end, “ since this conflict is causing a great gulf to open 
among the German people.” 

Herr Hitler left Berlin on a tour of the garrisons and military works 
in west and north-west Germany. 

Aug. 29.—The celebrations in the Nazi Rally at Stuttgart culminated 
in a service of mourning for the murderers of Herr Dollfuss and 11 other 
Nazis executed for their part in the rising of 1934. 

Aug. 30.—The Black Corps, the organ of the S$.S., in an article 
about the Catholic pastoral letter, pointed out that the Austrian Bishops 
had not signed it. It said, ‘‘ We did not expect these lies about persecu- 
tion of Christianity,’ and claimed that not one Catholic civil servant had 
lost his position because of his faith. 

It attacked the Pope for his “ anti-German attitude,” and con- 
tinued, ‘‘ We have chosen a few parts from the pastoral letter to show 
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with what perfidious lies and distortions in the name of Christian sincerity 
they are inciting against the National-Socialist State... .” 

' Sept. 1.—The Volkischer Beobachter stated that no schools would be 
re-opened after the holidays in Vienna which were “ Confessional,” except 
14 lower schools and one upper specially for Jews. This meant the final 
closing of all Roman Catholic schools in Austria. 

Sept. 3.—Prices on the Stock Exchange reached their highest point 
for several days, owing to a slight lessening of international tension. 

Sept. 4.—A pastoral letter of the Bishops of Austria, signed by 
Cardinal Innitzer, was read in all Roman Catholic Churches of Austria. 
[his stated that a protest would be made immediately against two 
.ctions taken by the Government against the traditions of the Church. 

It objected emphatically to the secularization of marriage, and 
to the exclusion of priests and nuns from teaching in any school, or 
nursing in any hospital or institution. 

Sept. 5.—Herr Hitler arrived at Nuremberg for the first Great 
German Rally, which was attended by 35,000 representatives of the 
Qstmark. At a reception in his honour the Fihrer said that Nuremberg 
to-day was the expression in stone of German strength and German 
ereatness in a new German Reich. 

Representatives of all the Italian Fascist organizations also arrived 
in the city, and were met by Herr Hess, while other arrivals included a 
delegation of ‘‘ the new Spain.” 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

For summary of developments re the Czechoslovak problem see pages 
8—12. 

Aug. 22.—Admiral Horthy and Herr Hitler watched naval 
manoeuvres in the Baltic, at which no journalists were present. 

Aug. 23.—Admiral Horthy and Herr Hitler visited Heligoland. 

Jewish emigration to Australia. (See Australia.) 

Air pact discussion with France denied in Paris. (See France. 
External A ffairs.) 

Aug. 24.—It was officially stated that 40,000 Jews had emigrated 
from Vienna since March. 

Proposing Admiral Horthy’s health at a banquet in Berlin, Herr 
Hitler gave Hungary a pledge to respect her frontiers and to support 
her in “ the struggle for a better future.”’ 

Aug. 25.—Admiral Horthy and Herr Hitler watched the largest 
military parade in Berlin since the War. Field guns of an estimated 
calibre of Io in. were displayed for the first time. 

The World Power Conference opened in Vienna. Dr. Dorpmiiller, 
Reich Minister of Transport, spoke of the planned power developments 
envisaged by the Reich in the Danube valley, and compared their purpose 
with that of similar undertakings in the United States. 

It was announced that as from October 1 foreigners would only be 
allowed to stay in Germany if they appeared worthy of the hospitality 
accorded them. 

Aug. 26.—Circulation of official questionnaires to all German subjects 
in South Africa. (See South Africa.) 

It was understood that the Government had informed the Rumanian 
and Yugoslav Governments that if the dispute between the Sudeten 
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Germans and the Prague Government were not settled soon Germany 
might feel compelled to intervene. If she should have to take various 
measures to support the claims of the Sudeten Germans she would not 
regard such action as justifying intervention by any other Power. 

The Minister in Bucarest also told the Rumanian Government that 
if France were to intervene on behalf of Czechoslovakia Germany would 
regard her as the aggressor. 

In Moscow also the Ambassador was understood to have pointed 
out to M. Litvinoff that Germany had remained neutral in the recent 
Far Eastern conflict. (See also U.S.S.R. Sept. 5.) 

Aug. 27.—The British Ambassador left for London to consult with 
his Government, and the U.S. Ambassador left Berlin for Paris. 


Aug. 28.—Herr Hess, addressing the 6th Rally of Germans from 
abroad at Stuttgart, said that in the foreign organization of the Nazi 
Party they had bound themselves together to foster their German faith 
and to be good Nazis. These were their own affair, and ‘‘ you conduct,” 
he went on, “no ‘ peaceful penetration’... even though you are 
suspected here and there of dark deeds and dark designs... . Your 
local groups they may abolish, your badges they may forbid you, but 
your German heart and your national spirit they cannot take away.” 

He also referred to the sympathy felt for the Sudeten Germans for 
their sufferings, saying, ‘““ You in the Sudeten German land know we 
stand by you with warm hearts. Behind you stands the right of 3} 
million Germans—the right of millions of members of a great people so 
to lead and to develop their lives as membership of this people and of its 
culture demands.”’ 

Herr Bohle also spoke and threatened Germans living abroad with 
the loss of their nationality if they did not demonstrate their adherence 
to National-Socialism loyally. 

Aug. 29.—General Milch left by air for Sweden, to visit Air Force 
Establishments. 

Aug. 30.—Herr Bohle told the press at the Stuttgart Rally that 
German organizations in foreign countries differed in no way from 
similar organizations of other countries. France, Denmark, Norway, 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia—all had their foreign organizations. As 
for Britain, owing to her extensive colonial territories, an organization 
of British subjects living abroad was superfluous. 

Even so, there existed a British Council, State-aided, whose purpose 
was to foster cultural relations between the Motherland and British 
people in foreign countries. (Actually, the British Council is not con- 
cerned with British subjects abroad.—Ed.) 

Dr. Ley, Leader of the Labour Front, speaking at the Stuttgart 
Rally, said that the ministerial conferences taking place in London 
and Paris were being held because “‘ they know very well abroad that 
Adolf Hitler leaves nothing to chance the way William II did. Had 
William II planned and acted with the same forethought as the Firer 
does then we might not have had a war, and most certainly would not 
have lost it. 

‘‘ We want peace, quiet, and work, but we will not allow ourselves 
to be deprived of our rights. We are a people without room. To every 
g people per square metre in Russia there are in Germany 147. This 
state of affairs cannot continue. To the 80 million people living land- 
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locked in Germany God has given leaders they never had before, and 
this God wants these 80 millions to have the same rights as the 40 million 
English and the 40 million French.” 

Dr. Ley declared they had the best army in the world, and “ at the 
last military parade in Berlin I noticed the faces of the foreign military 
attachés seemed to grow longer and longer. For 2,000 years nothing 
could happen in Europe without Germany being asked. By the Versailles 
Treaty some little men thought they could blot out our nation. Now 
Germany more than ever before stands in the centre of world history.”’ 

Aug. 31.—Herr Biirckel, the Commissioner for Austria, told the 
Stuttgart Rally that the nationalities State of Czechoslovakia was, 
in summary, an outmoded conception, an obsolete survival of 19th 
century liberalism. The conception of the 2oth century and the meaning 
of the Third Reich was that of the racial State, containing peoples of 
the same blood. 

For Germany the realization of this conception was necessary in 
order that she might fulfil her destiny as a Central European nation. 
But that destiny did not imply domination over non-German peoples. 

The Sudeten Germans were united, he said, in the same way as 
the people of the Saar were in 1935 in the struggle for their living rights 
as Germans. 

In conclusion, he said that between France and Germany respect, 
which was the foundation of all friendship, had been re-established, and 
this respect was now being cemented in the West. He also declared that, 
“we are preparing no war but want to prevent one. Better standards 
of living are a better blessing than cannon and grenades. Our mothers 
and the French mothers did not bear their sons to let them be slaughtered 
for some foreign affair.” 

Sept. 1.—Legation in Brussels to be raised to Embassy. (See 
Belgium.) 

Herr Henlein arrived at Berchtesgaden, where he saw Field-Marshal 
Géring, Dr. Goebbels, and Herr Hess. (See also page 11.) 

Sept. 2.—Herr Hitler’s statement to a French interviewer published 
in Le Journal. (See France. External Affairs.) 

Sept. 4.—Dr. Goebbels addressed a mass meeting at the Nazi Rally 
and attacked bitterly the “ campaign of lies’ against Germany being 
carried on abroad. ‘‘ Our enemies,” he said, “ believe that their lies, by 
daily repetition, will become truer, or that the penetrating malice of their 
attacks will one day disturb us. They make a great mistake. We are 
not the weaklings who ruled Imperial or Marxist Germany. We know 
our enemies, and we hope that they will soon come to know us. To 
believe that it was necessary for us to send servant girls to London as 
spies is childish and stupid. . 

He also said, “‘ The methods by which a people forces its way upwards 
are of no moment, but the goal which is reached is important.”’ 

He went on: “‘ Adolf Hitler is the quintessence of Germanism. The 
world hates him, but envies us him. . . . We have personalities, and in 
the end it will be clear that personalities are worth more than foreign cur- 
ae and gold bullion. Nations are governed by men, not by share- 
iolders. 

The Vienna wireless station broadcast an attack on Czechoslovakia 
in the Czech language, the first of a series of broadcasts to be given daily. 
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Sept. 5.—The official News Agency stated that “ the communiqué 
about the French military measures on our western frontier is all the 
more remarkable in view of the fact that it speaks simultaneously of a 
noticeable relaxation of tension in the general situation. 

““ Germany has never contested the right of any country to do what 
is necessary for its defence. This attitude was maintained with regard 
to the construction of the Maginot Line. On the other hand, Germany 
can lay claim to the same right to take precautions against possible 
dangers, and has therefore carried through similar defensive measures 
on her western frontier. 

“Germany did not interpret France’s precautions as a direct and 
intentional threat and, similarly, France cannot regard as a menace to 
herself the German measures, which merely corresponded with hers. 
France would do well to avoid any unusual measures.” 

The Angriff’s article on Nuremberg and the Czech problem. (See 
Article on the Czechoslovak Crisis, page 12.) 


Great Britain 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Aug. 24.—Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax received Mr. Ashton- 
Gwatkin, a member of Lord Runciman’s staff, who had flown from 
Prague. (See Czechoslovakia.) 

Aug. 25.—Lord Halifax, Sir John Simon, and Mr. Ashton-Gwatkin 
discussed the Czechoslovak problem. 

The Chinese Ambassador communicated to Lord Halifax an allegation 
that on August 22 the Japanese had used poison gas against two Chinese 
battalions near Chuchwang in North Kiangsi, killing all save three 
members of the battalion. 

Aug. 26.—The text was published of the Anglo-Egyptian Protocol, 
initialled on August 4, regarding the construction of barrack and other 
accommodation for the British Forces in the Suez Canal Zone. 

Protest by Ambassador to China against Japanese censorship of 
press messages. (See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 

Aug. 27.—The Ambassador to Germany was recalled to London 
to consult with the Government on the attitude of the Reich Government 
to the Czechoslovak problem. 

Sir John Simon’s speech at Lanark. (See page 9.) 

Aug. 29.—The Prime Minister and Lord Halifax discussed with Sir 
Nevile Henderson the question of Germany’s attitude to the Czech 
problem. 

Aug. 30.—Following a meeting of the Cabinet a statement was 
issued reading: ‘‘ The Foreign Secretary made a full report of the inter- 
national situation, and at the conclusion of the meeting Ministers expressed 
their entire agreement with the action already taken and the policy 
to be pursued in the future. No further meeting was arranged, but 
Ministers will be remaining within reach of London.” 

The Prime Minister received the U.S. Ambassador. 

Aug. 31.—Lord Halifax received the Ambassadors of France and 
the U.S.A. and the Ministers of Czechoslovakia and Poland. 

Sept. 2.—Announcement ve purchase of bombing aircraft from 
Canada. (See Canada.) 

The U.S. Ambassador, speaking at Aberdeen, said that there had 
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throughout history been friction in the relations between Church and 
State, and it was inevitable that there should exist a borderline of vague 
delineation between the spiritual and the temporal, and that this border- 
line should be the subject of honest difference of opinion. 

In certain parts of the world the profession and practice of religion 
were now being called a political offence. Men and women were being 
deprived of their natural-born citizenship and thrown out of the land of 
their birth because they professed a certain religion which the political 
wuthorities had decided to uproot. 

The Church, in order to be allowed to exist, was forced to take its 
place as part of the political, or worldly, organization of the State. One 
ff the main—perhaps the main—pillars of the edifice of democracy was 
freedom of worship. ‘‘ It appears to me,” he went on, “ we have come 
to a point where spiritual values have so declined in men that incentive 
is disappearing. More and more I talk with individuals who are dis- 
couraged, who have laid their burdens down, who are victims of a hopeless 
pathy. . . . We must re-awaken the flame of faith and spiritual 
courage. ... We must give our young men who are just coming of 
ge something else to hope for than a short life carrying a gun... . 

‘ We owe it to the great mass of the people of our countries and of 
ther countries, to our children and to theirs, to leave no avenue un- 
xplored in our efforts to prevent war. Certainly the peoples of the world 
lo not want to fight each other. Their leaders say that they themselves 
lo not want war unless they are forced into it. In such circumstances 
it ought not to be beyond the reach of human intelligence to prevent the 
disaster everyone seems to fear. . . .” 

Sept. 3.—Statement by Japanese F.O. spokesman re British 
interests in China. (See Japan.) 

Sept. 5.—The King and Queen of Bulgaria arrived in London on a 
private visit. 


Hungary 

Aug. 22.—Admiral Horthy’s visit to Germany. (See Germany. 
External Affairs.) 

Aug. 23.—Agreements between Little Entente and Hungary. (See 
Yugoslavia.) 

Aug. 24.—The Supreme Court dismissed the appeal of Major Szalasi, 
the Nazi leader, against his sentence of three years’ penal servitude. 

Herr Hitler’s pledge to respect Hungary’s frontiers. (See Germany. 
External Affairs.) 

Aug. 26.—The Prime Minister, referring to the Bled Agreement, 
said that the whole accord would come into force only when complete 
agreement had been reached on the minority declaration to be made 
by Czechoslovakia. Further, Hungary would determine her attitude 
according to the way in which the promises made in that declaration 
were maintained. Such agreements had already been concluded with 
Rumania and Yugoslavia, who, however, wished to wait on the Czecho- 
slovak attitude before allowing them to come into force. 

_ Special and far-reaching conditions were required of Czechoslovakia, 
owing to her being a nationality State. 
_ Aug. 27.—The Budapest press published a statement made by the 
Foreign Minister to Hungarian press representatives in Berlin on the 
Sled Agreement. The first part of it, recognizing Hungary’s military 
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equality, was unconditional. The second, in which the parties offered q 
pledge to abstain from recourse to force, was linked with the third which 
dealt with minorities. 

Full agreement had been reached on these two points with Yugo. 
slavia and Rumania, but Czechoslovakia had not yet accepted Hungary's 
demands, which went further than in the case of the other two States. 
As, however, Hungary insisted upon these demands no part of the 
agreement could come into force before they had been granted by 
Czechoslovakia. ; 

Sept. 4.—In a speech at Kaposvar the Prime Minister, dealing first 
with foreign relations, said the principles of their foreign policy—justice 
and peace—had not changed. Their friendly relations established with 
Italy and Germany had been strengthened in recent weeks. During 
their visit to Italy he and the Foreign Minister had satisfied themselves 
that Italian concern for the welfare of Hungary was deep and unaltered: 
while the Regent’s visit to Germany was a political event whose im- 
portance could not be over-emphasized. The cordial conversations 
between Admiral Horthy and Herr Hitler and German Ministers repre- 
sented a new token of fruitful co-operation between the two countries. 

These friendships, however, had no exclusive character, as was 
proved by the Bled Declaration. 

As to internal affairs, the first Bill to be introduced into Parliament 
would be a defence Bill based on conscription, to include a scheme of 
pre-military training. He also outlined social schemes, including a 
family wage system and a scheme of dopolavoro, to be financed by in- 
creased taxation. 

The most important measure was for land reform, by a law providing 
for breaking up entailed property above 400 acres, and other estates 
exceeding 700 acres into small holdings for lease. The settlement oi 
agricultural debts would also be taken in hand. (60,000 landowners were 
believed to be heavily indebted to the banks.) 


Italy 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Aug. 24.—The Minister of Education ordered all Jewish professors, 
teachers, and principals to be excluded from the Italian school system 
after October I. 

Sept. 1.—The Cabinet approved a decree ordaining that all persons 
whose parents were both Jews and who settled in Italy after January 1, 
1919, should leave within 6 months. Those who had become naturalized 
would lose their Italian nationality. (The number affected was estimated 
at g to 10 thousand.) 

The decree applied to Libya and the Aegean possessions, but not 
East Africa. 

The Tevere stated that the Jewish community numbered nearly 
70,000. The Giornale d'Italia said that the practice of excluding un- 
desirable foreigners had already been applied in most European ané 
American countries and was a perfectly natural measure of self-defence. 

Sept. 2.—A decree was issued prohibiting all Jews from holding any 
kind of post in Government universities or schools, and dispossessing 
those in such posts from October 16. 

Jewish members of all academies and institutes of science, letters, 
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and arts would have to resign, and no Jewish pupils would be allowed in 
Government schools. 

The Giornale d’Italia stated that between March 12 and 31 1,572 
foreign Jews had registered with the police in Milan, and in the middle 
of July they were arriving there at the rate of 15 a day. 

In Turin alone go teachers and 1,500 pupils were excluded from their 
work after the holidays. 

The Tribuna said, “ Italy, whose present action is approved and 
commended by all nations and all political currents in the world which 
have not lost their sense of personal dignity, is offering to history a great 
example of spiritual resurrection and social reorganization. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Aug. 27.—Thirty French farmers at Isola, Alpes Maritimes, were 
informed by the military authorities that their land was wanted for 
military purposes and that they must move. 

Aug. 28.—Signor Gayda, writing in La Voce d’Jtalia, complained that 
Sir John Simon’s speech contained no new indications of what Great 
Britain intended to do. He went on: “ Great is the responsibility of 
those who oppose the just demands of the solid bloc of 5 million minorities 
in Czechoslovakia. They demand equality of rights and autonomy 
simon hopes for a peaceful solution. Europeans also hope for ‘it, but 
it is not certain that the Czech Government is in favour of it.’ 

Aug. 29.—Tourist agencies were informed that the regulation, 
issued in 1935, obliging foreigners leaving the country to pay their 
railway and steamer tickets in foreign currency would be strictly enforced. 

The Under-Secretary for Italian Africa, broadcasting on the 
prospects for agricultural settlement, said that in Libya 20 years 
of hard work and technical skill had produced flourishing agricultural 
districts, and there were now 840 farms. Preparations were being made 
to receive 1,800 more new families in October. 

Ethiopia, he said, offered opportunities for an immense variety 
of cultivation, but he warned farmers that not all applications for land 
could be entertained. Further, colonists must have adequate means 
and the right spirit if they were to succeed. ‘‘ To make good,’’ he added, 
“means to submit oneself to a life of struggle and sacrifice. This is the 
truth, and it is a long way removed from the mentality of easy gains 
which belongs to the first phase of the new conquests.”’ 

Sept. 5.—The Government notified the Bulgarian Government of 
their cami to the suppression of the military clauses of the Treaty of 
Neuilly and of the dispositions of the Lausanne Convention regarding 
the demilitarized zone. 

It was officially stated that 2,206 Italians had been killed in Spain. 


Japan 

Aug. 26.—Japanese claim to censor all unofficial messages in China. 
‘See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 

U.S. Government’s protest re attack on air-liner. (See U.S.A. 
External Affairs.) 

The Foreign Office issued a statement ve the incident of the air- 
liner which declared that the Japanese squadron had sighted a large 
aeroplane over Chiautao Island, bearing no distinguishing markings, 
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which, on sighting the Japanese force, turned north-west at full speed 
and hid in the clouds. Judging it from this suspicious behaviour to 
be an enemy the Japanese squadron gave chase, and the fugitive craft 
landed in the West River. The Japanese craft immediately dived to 
20 yards above the ground and ascertained that the Douglas machine 
bore the Chinese ideograph signifying “‘ mail,’’ whereupon they left 
without firing. ; 

The Chinese machine was responsible for what occurred. Japanese 
air actions had all along generally been conducted in conformity with 
the draft Convention submitted to the Hague International Conference 
in 1932, which provided that a civilian ’plane flying near the air forces 
of a belligerent or entering a zone of hostilities was liable to attack. The 
‘plane in question was within the zone of hostilities. In any case, as 
it belonged to the China National Aviation Co. there was no room for 
dispute between Japan and third Powers with regard to it. 

Aug. 29.—The War Minister, in a statement for the press, said the 
Government would not resume dealings with Chiang Kai-shek’s Govern- 
ment as such, even if after the fall of Hankow its leaders were prepared 
to accept all the Japanese claims and place themselves under the rule 
of the Peking and Nanking Administrations. 

Aug. 31.—The Government handed the U.S. Ambassador a Note 
on the aeroplane incident of August 24. Reiterating the arguments 
in the Foreign Office statement of August 26 it said “‘ The company 
to which the aeroplane belonged being a Chinese juridical person, the 
incident is not one which involves Japan directly with any third Power.’ 

Regret was expressed that the action taken had endangered the life 
of the American pilot, but the Government “ take the view that the 
action of their aeroplanes was not unwarranted in the circumstances. 

The reason for abandoning the occupants of the ‘plane to their fat: 
was given as follows: ‘“‘ Our airmen saw on the landed aeroplane thi 
pilot and a few passengers near the entrance to the passenger compart- 
ment in the rear, but they thought that as the spot was close to the 
river bank these men would be able to swim ashore.”’ 

Sept. 3.—A Foreign Office spokesman, in a statement of his personal 
opinion for the British press, said it was understandable that Britain 
should be anxious to settle various questions regarding her rights and 
interests in China in her negotiations with the Japanese Government 
The latter had, in the past, often reiterated their intention to safeguard 
the rights and interests of third Powers. 

He went on, “‘ Moreover, our respect for the protection of foreign 
rights is unconditional and without reservation ; in other words, Japan 
is determined to safeguard foreign rights and interests as far as possible 
and even to her military disadvantage. However, it must be borne in 
mind that military operations must be incompatible with the prope! 
protection of foreign rights and interests. 

‘Yet, in spite of this insurmountable difficulty, the Japanese forces 
have, in both North and Central China, done their utmost to fulfil the 
pledge the Government gave to the third Powers.’’ Hostilities round 
Shanghai could have been ended much earlier had it not been for thei 
scrupulous care as to third Powers’ interests, and “‘ such being the case 


Great Britain would do well to consider this problem in a more sympathetic 


way and reciprocate the good intention of the Japanese Government. 
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The development of East Asia owed much to British genius, but the 
expansion of Japan had altered the situation ; to-day she “ rightly aspires 
to a leading position in the Far East, not to the detriment of British 
interests, but in harmonious co-operation therewith.” 


League of Nations 

Aug. 25.—A Chinese allegation that the Japanese had used gas in 
North Kiangsi on August 22 was communicated to all the members of 
the League and to the Advisory Committee on the Far East. (See 
Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

Sept. 4.—The Report was published of the League High Commissioner 
for Refugees on the problem of the refugees coming from Germany. 

In it Sir Neil Malcolm presented the new Convention defining refugees 
from Germany, extended to include those from Austria, and stated that 
the U.K. intended to ratify it as early as possible. 

He recommended the institution of advisory committees as an 
appropriate method of co-operation with private organizations, in the 
interests both of the refugees and of the countries of refuge. 

During his 2} years of office he had had to intervene personally on 
behalf of some 5,000 refugees from Germany, to bring cases of unauthor- 
ized measures of expulsion taken by the police or minor officials to the 
notice of higher authorities. 

The figure of 30,000, representing the total of refugees in countries 
adjacent to Germany, had been maintained, owing to the fact that the 
departures for permanent settlement had about equalled the number 
of new arrivals. Only the reintroduction of Consular visas by the States 
concerned had prevented these departures from assuming the proportions 
of a wholesale exodus. 

The number of Austrian refugees admitted in due form to the ad- 
jacent countries exceeded 15,000, but their situation was hardly better 
than that of those who had left without a passport, since they were 
generally not allowed to go back to their country of origin. 

As to the difficulty of funds, by the time they had paid taxes and 
charges on the realization of their property refugees were left with only 
about 6 per cent. of its value. 

Another 550,000 Jews (including 175,000 from Austria) would be 
obliged to leave, together with Catholics, Legitimists, and non-Aryans, 
whose numbers totalled hundreds of thousands. 

In conclusion, the High Commissioner appealed to the countries 
expelling refugees to adopt a more liberal policy as regards leaving them 
with funds. 

Sept. 5.—The Report on the work of the Nansen Office for Refugees 
was issued. The governing body expressed apprehension at the gravity 
ot the situation, affecting over half a million refugees, since the Office 
was to be closed at the end of the year. 

Work was still going on in settling the Armenians in Syria. Those 
in Athens had become a problem for the housing authorities, and the 
Vice had founded a garden colony for them. 

Some of the Saar refugees had settled in Paraguay. 

_ The annual world Economic Survey for 1937-38, prepared by the 
“conomic Section, was published. 
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Mexico 

Aug. 25.—Text of U.S. Note published. (See U.S.A. External 
Affairs.) 

Sept. 1.—The President, opening Congress, said he could not accept 
the U.S. proposals for arbitration on compensation for the expropriated 
land and oil properties, and rejected the U.S. proposition that Mexico 
should deposit funds to show good faith while negotiating a settlement of 
the land indemnities, saying that the proposal “‘ showed bad faith.” 

Mexico, he declared, would stand on her own laws, and not on what 
the U.S.A. claimed was international law. 

The President, addressing Congress, said he would propose a Bill to 
prevent further concessions for the exploitation of the subsoil with 
the object of avoiding controversies like that of the oil expropriation. 
He also said that the indemnities due to the oil companies would be 
“relatively small,’’ because the companies had lost their concessions 
when they refused to accept the Supreme Court ruling. 

He rejected the proposal made by Mr. Hull in his Note of July 21, 
and pressed in his further Note of August 23, that the differences between 
the two countries over the compensation due to U.S. landowners who 
had been dispossessed should be referred to arbitration. Instead he 
offered a joint investigation of the claims by U.S. and Mexican nominees, 
but refused to accept the conditions coupled with it to prevent it becoming 
merely an excuse for further delay in satisfying claims. (These were, 
that no more American-owned land should be seized until agreement 
had been reached over the old claims, and that in the meantime the 
Mexican Government should begin laying aside money to build up a 
compensation fund.) 

Sept. 4.—The reply of the Government to the U.S. Note of August 22 
was published in English (in Washington). This argued that numerous 
nations, in reorganizing their economy, had been compelled to modify 
their legislation in such a way that the appropriation of individual 
interests did not call for immediate compensation, and often not even 
subsequent compensation. There were many examples of nations, whose 
cultural progress was beyond discussion, which had seen themselves 
obliged to issue laws which had signified expropriation without im- 
mediate payment. Some countries, too, under pressure of reasons 
considered to be of public necessity, had forced private individuals to 
exchange their gold and gold certificates for money which had already 
depreciated or depreciated immediately afterwards. 

Each time measures of that kind had been decreed they had been 
denounced as “ confiscation, pure and simple,’ but the Courts of the 
various countries had justified them, nevertheless, in view of the reasons 
of superior order and public interest which had inspired the measures. 

Further, when the countries so acting were “ economically weak,’ 
desiring to pay off their gold obligations in depreciated currency, creditor 
nations denounced them before the Permanent Court of International 
Justice ; but later the ‘‘ same powerful countries could not avoid having 
recourse to the measures which they had criticized so severely.” 

A reminder was added that in the Constitution of sovereign States 
was incorporated the fundamental principle that the interests of i 
dividuals were subordinated to those of the community, and Czecho- 
slovakia and Germany were named, while the adoption of agrarial 
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reforms, similar to those in the Mexican Constitution, was noted in 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Greece, Estonia, Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Rumania, and elsewhere. 

Finally, on the practical issue the Government found unacceptable 
the U.S. proposal of the “ establishment of previous deposit as a guarantee 
of payment for expropriated lands ’’ as being incompatible with good 
faith and mutual confidence. 

While the Government “ finds itself legally incapacitated to prevent 
the application of the Agrarian Law,”’ it accepted the proposal that a 
Commission be constituted to determine the value of the expropriated 
lands consisting of one representative of each party, with a third to be 
selected in case of disagreement from the Permanent Commission created 
under the Gondra Pact. 


Palestine 

Aug. 23.—A British officer was killed by a land-mine which exploded 
under his patrol-lorry between Nathaniya and Tulkarm. 

Six Arabs were killed in clashes with military and police to the east 
of Kafr Kanna. 

An Arab policeman was killed when 6 armed Arabs stopped a goods 
train 8 miles east of Jerusalem. 

Three persons were killed when a Government Survey camp at 
Amman was attacked. 

Aug. 24.—The British Assistant District Commissioner at Jenin 
was fatally shot in his office. 

Aug. 25.—An attempt was made on the life of an Arab police inspector 
at Jaffa. 

Aug. 26.—A time-bomb at Jaffa killed 23 and wounded some 30 
Arabs in the vegetable market. An Arab mob attacked a British and a 
Jewish bank, but was driven off by the police. Disturbances also 
occurred in the Jaffa-Telaviv boundary area, and a curfew was imposed. 

Several attacks on military and Jewish lorries and cars were reported, 
and 11 Arabs were killed and several Jews wounded. 

An official broadcast stated that in the week ended August 20, 
Beersheba was fined {100 for arson at the Government Agricultural 
Station; 4 villages in the Nazareth district were fined £764 in all; in 
the Acre district 120 houses were destroyed after the explosion of the 
mine which killed a British officer ; and 6 villages on the frontier were 
fined for mining a road and destroying a fence. 

Aug. 27.—Rioting broke out again at Jaffa, and the police had to 
fire, killing an Arab. A Jewish watchman was killed on the Gaza road. 
Armed Arabs set fire to two railway stations near the Egyptian frontier. 

Aug. 28.—Attacks occurred on Jewish settlements near Haifa and 
near Lydda and several people were killed and wounded. Two Orthodox 
monks were found shot dead at Tulkarm. 

Aug. 29.—Arabs held up and robbed a bus carrying mails near 
Jenin, and troops engaged Arab bands in the Nablus sub-district and to 
the east of Haifa. 

A British military patrol searched a car near Nablus and found 
39 hand-grenades, with detonators, dynamite, and a quantity of revolver 
cartridges. Two Arabs in the car were arrested. 
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The railway station at Battir, west of Jerusalem, was set on fire 
and at Nablus a bank messenger was robbed of £220. 

The three engineers (a Yugoslav and 2 Russians) in charge of the 
Transjordan Hydrographic Survey were shot dead by brigands in the 
Jordan Valley. 

Aug. 30.—A goods train was wrecked by a mine near Tulkarm. An 
Arab bus was held up by armed Arabs between Nazareth and Tiberias 
and two constabies travelling in it disarmed. Three Arabs were killed 
in an engagement near Nazareth. 

The sole remaining Arab daily paper was suspended. 

Aug. 31.—An Arab notable was shot dead in Jaffa, and a well-known 
Arab terrorist was killed at Haifa while trying to escape after attacking 
a patrol. 

Sept. 1.—Six Arab Government servants were held up near Nazareth 
while collecting taxes and robbed of {P150. 

Sept. 2.—A synagogue at Telaviv was destroyed by fire, and g Jews 
were injured by a bomb in the market between there and Jaffa. 

An Arab policeman was shot dead in the latter town. In Jerusalem 
a Transjordan Arab was murdered. 

A notorious rebel leader was arrested on the Haifa-Jenin road. 

Sept. 3.—Four bombs were thrown at Nazareth, and at Bethhakarem 
two land mines were found on the Jewish police grounds. 

Troops engaged armed Arabs near Arabalawadin and killed 14, 
including their leader. 

Dr. Weizmann’s speech at Zionist Conference. (See Belgium.) 

Sept. 4.—A Jewish driver was killed when two lorries were attacked 
south of Nakura. At Haifa a Jewish Customs guard was seriously 
wounded. 

Sept. 5.—Lydda station was raided and two railwaymen killed, 
and near Lydda a train was derailed. 

A Sheikh, known as an opponent of the Mufti of Jerusalem, was shot 
and wounded in the city. 


Poland 

Aug. 29.—The Executive Committee of the Peasant Party issued 
a manifesto declaring that the disregard by the Government groups 
of the moderate political demands of the peasants had resulted in a 
situation in which the Party leaders had no longer the right to demand 
further patience from the masses. The responsibility for the conse- 
quences of this situation rested on the governing circles. 

The peasants demanded new elections, a democratic Government 
in which they would be given a fair share, and the return of M. Witos. 

Sept. 4.—The Kurjer Warsawski declared that it would be a great 
mistake to think that the tension in Europe was a mere transitory matter 
and nothing more. ‘‘ What is becoming a transitory matter to-day, 
it said, ‘“‘is the short period of peace, while tension becomes almost 
normal. This is due to the fact that Germany, situated in the heart 
of Europe, represents an armed fortress, ready to attack on all sides. 

Several cases of anti-Nazi demonstrations were reported, particularly 
in Upper Silesian towns. 

At a meeting at Bielsko resolutions were passed demanding bette! 
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}eatment of the Polish minority in Germany, a stricter regard for Polish 


hts in Danzig, and the dismissal from the Polish Senate of Herr Weisner, 
e leader of the Young German Party. 


umania 

Aug. 23.—Agreements between Little Entente and Hungary. (See 
“Ug slavia.) 

Sept. 2—A new Payments Agreement with Great Britain was signed 
» Bucarest, to come into force on September 12. 


anjak of Alexandretta 


Sept. 5.—The Legislative Assembly of the Autonomous Sanjak 
lopted a resolution by which the territory would in future be known 


ss the Hatay. 


outh Africa 

Aug. 25.—Speaking in the House of Assembly General Smuts, the 
eputy Prime Minister, stated that he had always made his opinion 
Jain; if Britain were involved in war it was inconceivable in his view 
hat South Africa could stand aside. She would be cutting her own 
hroat to allow Britain to go under while she was the custodian of the 
nion’s independence. But she would not be automatically at war if 
ritain were at war, as she was in 1914. Parliament would have to 
lecide. But if he were a member of the Government when Britain was 
wolved in war his advice to the Cabinet and Parliament would be to 
tand by Britain. 

General Hertzog, the Prime Minister, agreed that Parliament would 
ave to decide on the merits of the case when the need arose. As regards 
e desirability of taking part in Britain’s wars the Government as a 
overnment refused to bind themselves beforehand as the Opposition 
emanded they should. He did not feel it incumbent on him to say 
ether he agreed with General Smuts’ personal views. When the time 
me the people would decide. When that day came the country 
uld be assured that the Government would do their duty and would 
ike responsibility for their action. 

Earlier in the debate a Government supporter had declared that a 
tuation was developing in South-West Africa similar to that in 
zechoslovakia. 

The House rejected a motion by Dr. Malan in favour of a single 
uth African anthem, and accepted the Government’s undertaking 
iat “God Save the King ”’ and “ Die Stem van Suid Afrika ’’ would 
‘given equal honour on official occasions. 

Aug. 26.—It was learnt that guestionnaires from the German Govern- 
ent were circulating in the Union, requiring all bearers of German 
‘sports to furnish full particulars of themselves, and obliging all Jews 
declare all the property and other assets they possessed in Germany. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Aug. 26.—Severe fighting continued on the Ebro front, with heavy 
ses on both sides. 
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In Estramadura the Republicans reported an advance of severa| 
miles across the River Zujar. 

Aug. 27.—A Government destroyer was badly damaged by insurgent 
warships on her way from Havre (where she had been repaired) and took 
refuge in Gibraltar harbour. She was interned. 

“Aug. 28.—General Miaja, addressing the troops at Almaden (the 
centre of the mercury mines) in Estramadura, said that Spain expected 
them to ‘ ‘make a supreme effort to attain a victory which will liberate 
us for ever.’ 

Ceuta was raided by Government aircraft. 

Aug. 29.—The Government forces claimed further successes on the 
Estramadura front. 
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Aug. 30.—Alicante port was raided by 5 insurgent seaplanes. , “ 
Aug. 31.—Government troops made some progress north and west. ss 
of Almaden. . "7 
Sept. 1.—Burgos headquarters announced that the prisoners takenff. . 
since the war began totalled over 210,000, not including deserters. (jf * he ¥ 
these 134,000 were already at liberty. Those of military age were ou 
fighting in the army. -_— 
Vendrell and Palamos, in Catalonia, were raided by aiicraft, and @ " 
hospital train was hit in the station at San Vicente de Caldera. el 
Sept. 4.—The insurgent counter-offensive on the Ebro made progres oat n 
and Corbera, just east of Gandesa, was retaken. - Ty 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. defence 
Aug. 28.—Senior Prieto, speaking in Barcelona, said that whoeveggstation 
won the war Spain would be ruined and would need huge foreign loansgere ™ 
All such loans carried with them a mortgage, but they must see that iggte att 
did not become a mortgage of their independence. Misery could nogpt by 1 
be avoided, but “ servility and slavery must be. And, therefore, fo Sey 
our foreign loan I look to America. Spain must become herself again 
She must look to her daughter countries in America. 
He claimed that, leaving the question of German and Italian milita Ary 
aid aside, Franco could not be independent ; he was carrying on th. 4” 
war with foreign credits. oreign 
Winning the war they would be less compromised than he wasgeltCe | 
“because the debts contracted by the enemy will not have to be pai tn 






by us.” 

General Franco made a statement for the British press in whic} 
he said that “‘ Nationalist Spain has won and will not allow anyon 
or anything to rob her of the fruits of victory.’’ He maintained tha 
misunderstandings which had arisen regarding the plan for the with 
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drawal of volunteers were due to the ignoring of realities ; e.g., mang" Soner: 
members of the London Committee did not know that over 50 per cents Work. 
of the foreigners in the ‘“‘ Red’”’ ranks were not comprised in the plan Aug 
Only the European volunteers had been considered, whereas, accordin aptured 
to recent reports in the American press, over 12,000 men had beegicluding 
recruited in the New World for the “ Red”’ army, and furthermor4 A a 
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among prisoners and dead falling into Nationalist hands recently onl 
about half were Europeans. 

The equitable withdrawal of foreigners would mean for the Red 
the withdrawal of commanders of the expert Chekas, whose terrors 
imposed discipline on the militia. 
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He would have nothing to do. with mediation, maintaining that 
supporters of it favoured a divided, subjugated, impoverished, and 
materialistic Spain. 

Sept. 1.—The British Commission which had been investigating air 
hombing issued its first report, dealing with 46 raids on Alicante and 
with raids on Barcelona, Sitges, and Torrevieja. It found that of the 
yo raids, 41 were deliberate attempts to hit the port area or the railway 
stations. 

In 6 raids on various towns specially investigated 290 civilians were 
killed and 295 injured in “‘ deliberate attacks on a civilian area of a town.”’ 

The raid on Alicante on May 25 (273 people killed) was a deliberate 
attack on a civilian area of a city. On August 8 the same thing occurred, 
the distance of the nearest bomb to the centre of the port area being 
2,000 yards. 

The raid on Barcelona on August 19 was either a deliberate attack 
on a civilian area or “‘ a very badly aimed attack on the port area con- 
‘ducted by an unskilled squadron.’’ No military objectives were located 
in the area hit. 

As to the raid on Sitges, the bombs were dropped on a civilian area, 
and if the intention was to attack the railway line another point on the 
line should have been chosen well away from a town such as Sitges. (There 
were 3,000 children of refugees there, and 400 wounded soldiers.) 

The raid on August 25 on Torrevieja was “a deliberate attack on a 
defenceless civil population.”” The attack was not aimed at the railway 
eqgstation or railway to the harbour under any misapprehension that these 
were military objectives ; but, “‘ in view of the low altitude from which 
he attack was made and of the perfect weather conditions, the target 
hit by the bombs was the objective intended for attack.” 


Sept. 4.—Sir Philip Chetwode arrived in Barcelona. 


THE POWERS AND NON-INTERVENTION. 


Aug. 25.—The Spanish Ambassador in London handed to the 
‘oreign Office a Note for communication to the Non-Intervention Com- 
nittee stating that his Government’s acceptance of the British Plan 
‘applies on a basis of reciprocity to the withdrawal of all foreigners 
ighting in the Republican Army, whether or not they are nationals of 
tates members of the Committee of Non-Intervention.’”’ This was 
Hesigned to answer a criticism of the Plan contained in General Franco’s 
‘ote published on August 22. 
: Aug. 30.—The British Commission to assist in the exchange of 
an@puisoners, headed by Sir Philip Chetwode, arrived at Toulouse to begin 
(ts work. 

Aug. 31.—Salamanca H.Q. published a list of foreign war material 
aptured by General Franco’s forces since the beginning of the war, 
ncluding arms, etc., from Russia, France, England, America, and Mexico. 

The Russian share was the largest, with 84 tanks, 71 guns, 577 
iachine-guns, 35,000 rifles, etc. The list was reproduced in the Italian 
press. 

Sept. 1.—The Barcelona Government published a Note from the 
oreign Minister to Sir Philip Chetwode, proposing a month’s amnesty 
t all military prisoners condemned to death before September 1, on 
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condition that the Burgos administration offered the “ strictest recipro- 
city, which will be guaranteed by the British Commission.”’ 

The suspension of sentences throughout September would serve as 
a basis for negotiating, through the Commission, a general amnesty for 
the exchange of all prisoners condemned to death, arrested, or being 
sought in loyal and rebel territory. 

The Note pointed out that by the decree of April 8, 1937, military 
prisoners were no longer considered insurrectionaries, and could not 
therefore be submitted to the normal process of justice. 

Sept. 2.—Lord Plymouth saw the Italian and Soviet Ambassadors 
and the German and Portuguese Chargés d’Affaires and discussed how 
the difficulties created by General Franco’s reply to the British plan 
could be overcome. 


Sweden 
Aug. 25.—The European Minorities Congress opened in Stockholm. 


Tunisia 

Aug. 24.—An article in the Arab newspaper Zohra stated that “ the 
dictatorships do not matter to us. In the past we had no links with 
them. We have none now ; and we shall have none in the future. The 
fate of the democracies concerns us ; with them we have political relations 
that we want to see strengthened. . . . We advise them to rely upon 
action rather than words or promises, no matter how sincere ; because 
a realist policy appeals more closely to the heart and is best designed t 
check the enemy. What can Italy say to what England has done for 
the Egyptians and Iraqis, and France for the Syrians ? Can she compare 
herself to these Powers by talking of her activities in Abyssinia and 
Libya?” 


U.S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Sept. 1.—It was announced that the Atlantic Squadron was being 


formed again, as from September 6, with seven cruisers and accompanying 
destroyers. (The cruisers were the latest of the new 10,000-ton craft.) 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Aug. 25.—The text of the Government’s reply to the Mexican 
Note of August 3 was published. Mr. Hull expressed surprise and regre! 
at the Mexican Government’s contention that international law showe¢ 
no universally accepted rule making obligatory the payment of immediate 
or deferred compensation for ‘‘ expropriations of general or impersona: 
character,” and that while they admitted that their own laws obliged 
indemnification, these must also determine its “time and manner. 
This was the first occasion, he declared, in the history of the Wester 
hemisphere that such a theory had seriously been advanced ; and he 
asked what guarantees or security could be offered which would induct 
the nationals of one country to invest savings in another country, 
even to do ordinary business with its nationals. 

As to the theory that, if economic circumstances made the paymen 
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of compensation impossible, the Mexican Government could still take the 

property, he continued, it would follow that the safeguards provided for 
private property in most countries and in international law would be 

utterly worthless, and such expropriation would be unadulterated 
mnfise ation. 

Referring to Mexico’s refusal to assent to the American proposal of 
bitration, Mr. Hull renewed his insistence, citing Article I of the Treaty 

Inter-American Arbitration, and stated that his Government had 
regretfully reached the conclusion that it was impossible to adjust its 
claims against Mexico by diplomacy. He concluded with the request 
that, in the event of the acceptance either of the U.S. proposal of June 

) for the examination of the question of compensation by two commis- 
sioners, or of the proposal of July 21 for arbitration, ‘‘ the Mexican 
Government should agree that no further taking of the properties of 
American nationals should occur unless accompanied by arrangements 

- adequate, prompt, and effective payment.”’ 

The date of the reply was August 22. 

Aug. 26.—The text was published of a protest made by the Govern- 
ment to the Japanese Government against the “ unwarranted attack ”’ 
on the air-liner of the Chinese-American line. It included a statement 
by the American pilot, who declared that after the machine had landed 
it was followed down by Japanese planes, which machine-gunned it 
intil it sank. When the pilot started swimming across the river he was 
followed by one of the Japanese machines, which continued to machine- 
gun him. 

Aug. 28.—Mr. Hull gave the press a statement recalling the presence 
at the signature of the Kellogg Treaty (exactly Io years previously) of 

presentatives of the U SA. the British Commonwealth, France, 
Beleium, Germany, Italy, Japan, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. The 
pledge then made, he said, “ is binding’ on 63 nations. The tragedy 
of to-day was that, in spite of the demonstration from experience that 
not even the victor can gain from war,” strife and conflict disturbed 
ertain parts of the world, and “ the idea of war is being actually glorified ’ 
in others. 

Governments and peoples, he added, could not be unmindful of their 
bligations and responsibilities, for on the observance or non-observance 
f the Paris Pact depended “ all that is valuable and worthwhile in the 
lie of each and every nation.” 

Aug. 31.—Japanese Note re incident of Chinese-American air- 
ner. (See Japan.) 

Sept. 1.—Replying to questions as to whether the British Govern- 
nent were seeking to learn in advance what the American position might 
¢ In case of a general war, Mr. Hull said he had not spoken to Mr. Kennedy 
y telephone (as was suggested) and that the American position was clearly 
et forth in recent speeches and statements by the President and himself. 

Sept. 2.—Mr. Kennedy’s speech at Aberdeen. (See Great Britain. 
-xternal Affairs.) 

The President told the press that he was so deeply concerned with 

e “ difficult ’’ situation in Europe that he had decided not to make 
igagements which would carry him too far from Washington. 

Mr. Hull said, in reply to a question whether the London Refugee 
mmittee would now include Italian refugees in its work, that the 
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action of the U.S.A. had in general been based on broad humanitarian A 
grounds, but that the duties of the Committee related to refugees from ff the pre 
Germany and Austria only. Other nations were involved, and con.—States 
sultation with them would be necessary. Investigation of the matterfMwith it 
was now in progress. Au 
Sept. 4.—Speech by the Ambassador to France at the unveiling of af succeed 
monument commemorating the U.S. entry into the War. (See France,fand wa 
External Affairs.) the Yug 
M. 
Training 






U.S.S.R. 

Aug. 24.—Ten leading officials of the Azerbaijan Commissariat 
of Agriculture were sentenced to death for plotting the overthrow of 
the Soviet Government and “ wrecking ”’ cattle breeding. 

Aug. 30.—The Naval Ministry announced that Admiral Orloff, 
C.-in-C. of the Navy, Admiral Sivkoff, Commander of the Baltic Fleet, 
and Admiral Ludry, Chief of the Naval Academy, had been shot as traitors 
some time previously. 

Seven other Admirals disappeared, including those commanding 
the Pacific, the Northern, and the Black Sea Fleets, leaving none o/ 
the officers occupying high posts a year earlier. 

The paper Red Fleet declared that ‘“‘ wreckers”’ had prevented 
the building of an offensive fleet, with large battleships, but that they 
had now all been liquidated. 

Sept. 5.—M. Litvinoff was reported to have said to the German 
Ambassador, “‘ The Soviet Union has promised to help Czechoslovakia, 
She will keep her word and do her best.” 



























Vatican City 

Aug. 26.—The Osservatore Romano, referring to the expulsion « 
the Bishop of Rottenburg, said that this violent step was the more grav 
since the Concordat positively guaranteed ecclesiastical authority an 
the religious minister from every arbitrary surprise. It only reveale 
once again the persecution from which the Catholic Church was sufierin 
in Germany in spite of every denial. 

Because he had not voted on April 10 a campaign had been launche 
against him, “‘ conducted with growing hatred and all the craftie 
and most unseemly methods.”’ 

Aug. 27.—The Pope addressed parties of members of Catholl 
Action from Rheims, Bergamo, and Bavaria, and said the movemet 
in Italy had recently ‘‘ experienced sad hours which now seemed t 
have ‘passed.”” In Bavaria the atmosphere was not “ so disturbed an 
threatening.” 























Yugoslavia 

Aug. 23.—Preliminary agreements between the States of the Litt 
Entente and Hungary were initialled at Bled, recognizing Hungaty 
right to rearm and mutually renouncing resort to force. It was unde! 
stood that Dr. Stoyadinovitch, as President of the Council of the Litt 
Entente, would take up the question of the minorities, especially betwee 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 
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A joint communiqué stated that the Council fully comprehended 
the present situation of the League of Nations. Nevertheless, the three 
States of the Little Entente were unanimous in their desire to collaborate 
with it and give it their support within the limits of existing possibilities. 

Aug. 26.—General Maritch, the Minister of War, resigned, and was 
succeeded by General Neditch. The Minister of Commerce also resigned, 
and was succeeded by M. Nicholas, a Zagreb Deputy and member of 
the Yugoslav Radical Union, the Party in power. 

M. Buitch, Mayor of Split, was appointed Minister of Physical 
Training, in succession to M. Miletitch. 
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